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WE have but to read the accounts of travellers from the earliest period 
of their researches to the present time, and the fact everywhere forces 
itself upon us, that the African barbarian of to-day is a fac-simile—a 
faithful reproduction of the African of centuries of the past. 

Had he been endowed with the mental capacity of other races, it 
would seem that sufficient time had elapsed for that capacity to have 
given some evidence of its existence. The first steps of progress, 
however, have not yet been taken, and we must believe that he is but per- 
forming the part which his Creator has assigned to him ; and so far as 
human wisdom can judge of the future by the past, centuries will roll 
on and find the African negro still a barbarian. 

There was a time when this manifest destiny was not so manifest ; 
when, indeed, many of us were more hopeful for their future, and some, 
more sanguine, thought they saw the time certainly approaching when 
the blessings of Christianity and of civilization would be extended to 
the benighted African. The progenitors of the present Southern ne- 
groes, placed under the tutelage of the civilized white man, had in- 
creased and multiplied until their descendants numbered four millions, 
all doctrinated in the Christian faith, taught habits of industry which 
rendered their condition far superior to that of their African prototypes, 
and made them useful to mankind at large. Had the same circum- 
stances continued under which the Southern negro had prospered and 
increased in numbers, the time would have been when the four millions 
of to-day would be ten, and twenty, and forty millions, and from these 
was to be derived the hope of extending Christianity and civilization to 
Africa. But God, in His wisdom, which surpasses all human under- 
standing, decreed the liberation of the negro from the control of the 
white man, broke up the monopoly of labor which he had enjoyed for 
so many years and thrust him into a competition for his bread with a 
race superior in mental calibre, and in this unequal contest he must 
succumb. The institution of slavery was, in fact, the concession to the 
negro of a monopoly of labor in the whole Southern section of the 
country, and while the negro derived benefits from this monopoly which 
he would not have enjoyed had he been born in Africa, what were the 
reciprocal advantages to the white race? For the benefit of the negro, 
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the white man excluded the higher order of intellect which would have 
produced skilled mechanics, and for all that mechanical art contributes 
for the comfort and happiness of civilized man, he depended upon his 
Northern neighbors. While thus content to employ the negro in agri- 
cultural labors, in which he exhibited by no means the highest order of 
proficiency, the North and West were building up large cities, thriving 
towns and villages, extensive manufacturing establishments, rail-roads, 
canals, steamers, a merchant marine almost equal in tonnage to that of 
England, and there were evidences of accumulating capita! everywhere. 
But what cities, towns and villages were built up in the Southern States ; 
what internal improvements, what manufacturing establishments, what 
ships, and where did capital accumulate ? 

The paltry profits in the pockets of the planters at the end of the 
year, showed plainly that he had obeyed the Scriptural injunction, “Thou 
shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn.” 

When the negro population of the South was perfectly subordinated 
and its labor was availed of to the full extent of its capacity, the max- 
imum annual production of cotton did not exceed four millions of bales. 
The cost of that staple, at that time, was perhaps one-half of the pres- 
ent producing cost. Our cotton could be sold at a price which secured 
for us the European markets against the competition of all other cotton 
growing countries. At that time the slave population of the South was 
estimated at four millions. Had nothing occurred to disturb this labor, 
its natural increase would have enabled us, in the course of compara- 
tively few years, to extend the production to eight, and perhaps ten 
millions of bales perannum. It cannot be denied that the negro labor 
is to-day less available than prior to the war, and even if it does not 
still further degenerate, there is but little hope of again reaching the 
former maximum production, unless the deficiency of labor can be sup- 
plied from some other source. If, under similar circumstances, like 
causes result in like effects, the negro, from the day of his emancipa- 
tion, must retrogade, as he has in Jamaica, in St. Domingo, in Peru, 
and in all other countries where the same experiment has been tried. It 
cannot be expected that henceforth the negro race in this country will 
maintain the same ratio of natural increase as previous to the great 
change in its condition ; and with a diminution of the natural increase 
on the one hand, and the constant divergence of labor from agricultural 
pursuits, and the rapidly increasing vagabondage on the other, what 
hope is there that the South will ever attain her former producing ca- 
pacity? Is it not rather becoming manifest that the power to produce 
in that section will diminish year by year, and that all attempts to build 
up a new labor system out of the ruins of the old, will result as similar 
attempts have resulted elsewhere, in disastrous failures. With this 
conviction becoming more general daily in the Southern mind, it is not 
surprising that a corresponding despondency should be evinced, and 
that thousands, hopeless of the future of the South, should leave that 
section to establish themselves in other parts of the country where labor 
has remained undisturbed. There are many, however, in the South who 
manifest a desire to struggle on in their efforts to build up a new labor 
system, and who are looking to other sources than the negro for a sup- 
ply of material. In some of the Southern States, at least, organized 
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attempts have been, and are being made, to divert a portion of the 
immigration from Germany, Ireland, and other countries, from its usual 
destination West and North-West to the Southern States. 

For years the tide of immigration from Europe has been flowing 
steadily toward the West and North-West ; and how far the climate 
and the existence of slavery in the Southern States deprived them of a 
fuller participation in the benefits of this immigration, it is not worth 
while now to inquire. We have to deal with the fact, that the Western 
and North Western States have for years absorbed by far the largest 
portion of the immigrants who have landed at the various Atlantic ports. 
That large communities of Germans and other nationalities have grown 
up in those States, whose influence with their countrymen to keep the 
flow of immigration in the same direction will be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to overcome. We must concede that the cheapness of lands in 
those States, and the certainty of finding there so many of their coun- 
trymen, already settled and prosperous, speaking their own language 
and retaining their customs, disposed to afford them the benefits of 
their experience, advice and assistance, are all powerful inducements to 
the new-comer. A few may be stopped on the sea-board and, in this 
way, we may gradually supply our wants in Maryland. We may be even 
more fortunate, and, after filling our little State, we may have a surplus 
to overflow into Virginia ; but the babe of to-day would be a gray- 
haired man before the deficiency in the labor of the South, caused by 
the emancipation and demoralization of the negro, can be supplied 
in this way. Suppose, however, there should be anything to interfere 
with this flow of European immigration, to which is so largely due the 
rapid progress we have made in developing this country. Suppose 
Ireland should succeed in extorting from England a more liberal treat- 
ment — a government which would encourage her sons to remain at 
home and make their country what it is capable of being made, 
prosperous and happy. And Germany, which has recently shown so 
marked a tendency to union and concentration, will she not continue 
to unite until she forms one compact colossal power, whose influence 
will be directed to the improvement of the condition of her people, 
rendering it such as to induce them to forego their present desire to 
expatriate themselves ? 

But if no change should take place in those countries which are now 
the sources from which our influx of immigration is derived, even sup- 
posing their condition should become so much worse, that the whole 
population of Germany and of Ireland, if such a thing were possible, 
should emigrate, ex masse, and seek a refuge in the Western and 
North-Western portions of our country, the traveller could pass through 
those sections and hardly perceive that such an accession had been 
made to their population. 

The Bureau of Statistics reports a total number of immigrants duri 
the last fiscal year, including men, women, and children, but little in 
excess of 270,000, a large falling off as compared with previous years. 
Assuming that we may count upon the arrival of a similar number 
yearly, and that the South were able to induce every able bodied man 
among them to settle within its borders, and, what is by no means cer- 
tain, that their labor would be found available in the cotton, rice, and 
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sugar fields of that section, how long will it be before the South would 
attain her former standard of production; and how long before her cotton 
crop could be increased to tight or ten millions of ‘bales per annum? 

The immense agricultural resources of the South, and their national im- 
portance, have been too clearly demonstrated in the past, to permit their 
continued and progressive development to depend upon the uncertain 
availability of the free negro, or more uncertain European. The in- 
domitable energy and enterprise of our people will not allow the fertile 
lands of the South to lie fallow, but will seek in other directions a sat- 
isfactory solution of the now perplexing labor problem. 

The rapid destruction of our forests was deplored, and great fears 
were entertained that posterity would suffer in consequence, and when 
our whaling fleet returned from almost fruitless voyages, there were many 
who predicted that the scarcity of oil would cause great inconvenience. 
And so we might go on, almost indefinitely, reciting the apprehensions 
of those who have little faith in the bounty Nature has constantly man- 
ifested in supplying the wants of man, as those wants develop them- 
selves. The discovery of our almost exhaustless coal deposits have 
compensated for the destruction of our forests, and, among other im- 
portant changes, has worked an entire revolution in our maritime interest 
by making steam power available for the purposes of navigation. The 
immense supply of coal oil gushing forth from the bowels of the earth 
has allayed the fears of those who thought that future generations would 
be compelled to live in utter darkness because the ships of New Bedford 
and Nantucket could not furnish the oil necessary to dispel the gloom. 
Our former labor system in the South has been destroyed, it is true, 
and even the most sanguine cannot reasonably expect to resuscitate it ; 
it can only be galvanized into spasmodic action. But, simultaneous 
with this destruction, a bountiful Providence has opened up to us a new 
and inexhaustible source of supply. 

It is a remarkable fact that, at this time when our great need is daily 
becoming more manifest, the vast Empire of China with her 300,000,000 
of inhabitants, and Japan, with 40,000,000, have been compelled by 
the onward march of human progress, to succumb to the demands of 
civilization and abandon the policy of isolation they had so long and 
so rigidly adhered to. Mankind in Asia as in Europe, in Europe as 
in the United States, are daily learning that man is born with some 
natural rights which no government can justly deprive him of. God 
gave man the power to labor and the right to exchange labor for bread, 
and no government has the right to compel its people to barter their 
labor within its borders, if the bread received in exchange is not suffi- 
cient for the support of life. They should be free to select the market 
where labor will command the highest remuneration. It was because 
the forced labor of the negro under the institution of slavery, as it ex- 
isted in the South, was in antagonism to this principle, that the moral 
sentiment of Christendom condemned it ; and it was, perhaps, well for 
the South that slavery was destroyed, while the number of slaves was 
so limited. When China and Japan are fully opened to the civilized 
world, which seems to be the policy those governments have now decid- 
ed upon, how long will it be before the starving millions of their people 
will demand the right of expatriation, the right to take their labor 
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where there is less competition, and where it is more equitably reward- 
ed. If well directed efforts were made at this time in that direction, 
it might not be difficult to convince the governments of China and Ja- 
pan that the transfer of their surplus population to this country, could 
not but result beneficially to all ; but whether convinced or not, they 
cannot long prevent it if they would. 

As before stated, it is a remarkable fact that the great change in the 
internal policy of those countries should be coincident with the abolish- 
ment of slavery in the South, and the consequent disturbance of labor 
in that section. It is a no less remarkable fact, that, coincident also 
with these important charges, we are now on the point of realizing one 
of the greatest undertakings of the age. - What but a few years since 
was deemed a wild and impracticable project, may now be considered 
a reality, for but a few months will elapse before the scream of the lo- 
comotive will awaken the echoes of the Rocky Mountains. When the 
Pacific railroad is completed, by its means and the lines of steamships 
from San Francisco to Japan and China, those countries will be brought, 
as it were, to our door. Not only their rich trade, but their inexhaust- 
ible supply of labor, will be opened up to us. Out of their abundance 
they could well furnish us with ten and even twenty millions of their peo- 
ple and the transportation of immigrants from these sources will, for many 
years, afford lucrative employment to our steamships and to our na- 
tional railroad. 7 

In the mechanic arts, proficiency in agricultural pursuits, including a 
knowledge of irrigation perhaps superior to that of any people in the 
world, in general intelligence, and close similarity to the white race, the 
Chinese are infinitely superior and preferable to the African ; they are 
more thrifty, more industrious, and can adapt themselves as well to the 
most objectionable climates. They acquire readily a knowledge of ma- 
chinery, and there is no branch of mechanical or agricultural labor in 
the South, they cannot readily be taught to fill. There is no agricul- 
tural staple in the South at this time, that cannot be produced better 
by Chinese laborers than by negroes ; and there is hardly a doubt that 
their introduction would lead to the establishment of new industries, 
which would add greatly to the wealth of that section. Large portions 
of the Southern and Middle States are peculiarly adapted to the growth 
of mulberry trees, and, in some of our Southern States, the tea plant 
has been found to thrive. 

Availing ourselves of the experience of Chinese and Japanese labor- 
ers, we could become extensive producers of teas and silks, adding 
thus to our already immense resources, and it is by no means improba- 
ble that, in a few years, we. could not only supply our home demand, 
but export those articles to other countries. The Chinese and Japan- 
ese would revel in our Southern rice field, and would esteem themselves 
happy in any country where rice could be produced in abundance. 

Witbin a few years fifty thousand of these laborers have been intro- 
duced into the Island of Cuba. The slave population of that island 
consists largely of native Africans, infinitely inferior to our more en- 
lightened Southern negro. The Chinese laborers, reduced to a condi- 
tion of guasi slavery, were placed in charge of overseers, accustomed 
to the rude management of African negroes, and were subjected to 
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similar treatment. Their superior intelligence was, by this process, de- 
graded to the lowest negro level. No females of their race were 
brought to the Island, and they were thus debarred from forming those 
social ties which tend to promote happiness in all conditions of life ; 
yet, notwithstanding all these disadvantages, they were found to be a 
valuable acquisition. 

It can hardly be doubted that China and Japan are destined to be 
the sources of supply of Southern labor, and thus will have an import- 
ant part to perform in building up our colossal republic. The finger 
of Providence is pointing towards those two countries, and when we 
commence to draw upon these great sources of supply, the negro, who 
has long been thrust into a fictitious importance, will subside into what- 
ever position his intelligence and usefulness may entitle him to. 

When the attention of our capitalists and of the railroad and steam- 
ship companies is attracted to the fact, that their lines are to form the 
great highway of travel for this vast immigration, the means to make it 
effective will not be wanting. 

We are speculating to-day upon the effect our lines of communication 
will have upon the future trade with China and Japan, but the domicilia- 
tion among us of ten millions of those people, would give us a weight 
of influence with their countrymen, such as no other nation could hope 
to obtain. 

Our general government should take steps at once to assure these 
immigrants due protection in transit, and after théir arrival here ; and 
our Southern State governments should be prepared to take charge of 
them at the place of debarkation, and see that they are properly con- 
veyed to and distributed in their several States, for a new era of pro- 
gression in this country is at hand. . 








Anthony Trollope. 


PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER. 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
THE DUEL. 


“TI KNEW it was a duel ; be dad I did,” said Laurence Fitzgibbon, stand- 
ing at the corner of Orchard Street and Oxford Street, when Phineas 
had half told his story, “I was sure of it from the tone of your voice, 
my boy. We mustn’t let it come off, that’s all ;— not if we can help it.” 
Then Phineas was allowed to proceed and finish his story. “I don’t 
see any way out of it; I don’t indeed,” said Laurence. By this time 
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Phineas had come to think that the duel was in very truth the best 
way out of the difficulty. It was a bad way out, but then it was a way ; 
—and he could not see any other. “ As for ill treating him, that’s non- 
sense,” said Laurence. “ What are the girls to do, if one fellow mayn’t 
come on as soon as another fellow is down? But then, you see, a fel- 
low never knows when he’s down himself, and therefore he thinks that 
he’s ill used. I'll tell youwhat now. I shouldn’t wonder if we couldn’t 
do it on the sly, unless one of you is stupid enough to hit the other in 
an awkward place. If you are certain of your hand now, the right 
shoulder is the best spot.” Phineas felt very certain that he would not 
hit Lord Chiltern in an awkward place, although he was by no means 
sure of his hand. Let come what might, he would aim at his adversa- 
ry. But of this he had thought it proper to say nothing to Laurence 
Fitzgibbon. 

And the duel did come off on the sly. The meeting in the drawing- 
room in Portman Square, of which mention was made in the last chap- 
ter, took place on a Wednesday afternoon. On the Thursday, Friday, 
Monday, and Tuesday following, the great debate on Mr. Mildmay’s 
bill was continued, and at three on the Tuesday night the House di- 
vided. There was a majority in favour of the Ministers, not large 
enough to permit them to claim a triumph for their party, or even an ova- 
tion for themselves ; but still sufficient to enable them to send their bill 
into committee. Mr. Daubeny and Mr. Turnbull had again joined 
their forces together in opposition to the ministerial measure. On the 
Thursday Phineas had shown himself in the House, but during the re- 
mainder of this interesting period he was absent from his place, nor 
was he seen at the clubs, nor did any man know of his whereabouts. 
I think that Lady Laura Kennedy was the first to miss him with any 
real sense of his absence. She would now go to Portman Square on 
the afternoon of every Sunday,— at which time her husband was attend- 
ing the second service of his church,—and there she would receive 
those whom she called her father’s guests. But as her father was never 
there on the Sundays, and as these gatherings had been created by her- 
self, the reader will probably think that she was obeying her husband’s 
behests in regard to the Sabbath after a very indifferent fashion. The 
reader may be quite sure, however, that Mr. Kennedy knew well what 
was being done in Portman Square. Whatever might be Lady Laura’s 
faults, she did not commit the fault of disobeying her husband in secret. 
There were, probably, a few words on the subject ; but we need not go 
very closely into that matter at the present moment. 

On the Sunday which afforded some rest in the middle of the great 
Reform debate Lady Laura asked for Mr. Finn, and no one could an- 
swer her question. And then it was remembered that Laurence Fitz- 
gibbon was also absent. Barrington Erle knew nothing of Phineas,— 
had heard nothing ; but was able to say that Fitzgibbon had been with 
Mr. Ratler, the patronage secretary and liberal whip, early on Thursday, 
expressing his intention of absenting himself for two days. Mr. Rat- 
ler had been wroth, bidding him remain at his duty, and pointing out 
to him the great importance of the moment. Then Barrington Erle 
quoted Laurence Fitzgibbon’s reply. “My boy,” said Laurence to poor 
Ratler, “the path of duty leads but to the grave. All the same; I'll 
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be in at the death, Ratler, my boy, as sure as the sun’s in heaven.” 
Not ten minutes after the telling of this little story, Fitzgibbon entered 
the room in Portman Square, and Lady Laura at once asked him after 
Phineas. “Be dad, Lady Laura, I’ve been out of town myself for two 
days, and I know nothing.” 

“Mr. Finn has not been with you, then?” 

“With me! No,—not with me. I had a job of business of my own 
which took me over to Paris. And has Phinny fled too? Poor Rat- 
ler! I shouldn’t wonder if it isn’t an asylum he’s in before the session 
is over.” 

Laurence Fitzgibbon certainly possessed the rare accomplishment 
of telling a lie with a good grace. Had any man called him a liar he 
would have considered himself to be not only insulted, but injured also, 
He believed himself to be a man of truth. There were, however, in 
his estimation certain subjects on which a man might depart as wide as 
the poles are asunder from truth without subjecting himself to any ig- 
nominy for falsehood. In dealing with a tradesman as to his debts, or 
with a rival as to a lady, or with any man or woman in defense of a 
lady’s character, or in any such matter as that of a duel, Laurence be- 
lieved that a genileman was bound to lie, and that he would be no gen- 
tleman if he hesitated to do so. Not the slightest prick of conscience 
disturbed him when he told Lady Laura that he had been in Paris, and 
that he knew nothing of Phineas Finn. But, in truth, during the last 
day or two he had been in Flanders, and not in Paris, and had stood 
as second with his friend Phineas on the sands at Blankenberg, a little 
fishing-town some twelve miles distant from Bruges, and had left his 
friend since that at an hotel at Ostend, with a wound just under the 
shoulder, from which a bullet had been extracted. 

The manner of the meeting had been in this wise. Captain Cole- 
pepper and Laurence Fitzgibbon had held their meeting, and at this 
meeting Laurence had taken certain standing-ground on behalf of 
his friend, and in obedience to his friend’s positive instruction ;— 
which was this, that his friend could not abandon his right of ad- 
dressing the young lady, should he hereafter ever think fit to do so. 
Let that be granted, and Laurence would do anything. But then that 
could not be granted, and Laurence could only shrug his shoulders. 
Nor would Laurence admit thai his friend had been false. “The ques- 
tion lies in a nutshell,” said Laurence, with that sweet Connaught 
brogue which always came to him when he desired to be effective ;— 
“ Here it is. One gentleman tells another that he’s sweet upon a young 
lady, but that the young lady has refused him, and always will refuse 
him, for ever and ever. That’s the truth anyhow. Is the second gen- 
tleman bound by that not to address the young lady? I say he is not 
bound. It’d bea d d hard tratement, Captain Colepepper, if a 
man’s mouth and all the ardent affections of his heart were to be stop- 
ped in that manner! By Jases, I don’t know who'd like to be the 
friend of any man if that’s to be the way of it.” 

Captain Colepepper was not very good at an argument. “TI think 
they’d better see each other,” said Colepepper, pulling his thick grey 
moustache. 

“If you choose to have it so,so be it. But I think it the hardest 
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thing in the world ;—I do indeed. Then they put their heads togeth- 
er in the most friendly way, and declared that the affair should, if pos- 
sible, be kept private. 

On the Thursday night Lord Chiltern and Captain Colepepper went 
over by Calais and Lille to Bruges. Laurence Fitzgibbon, with his 
friend Dr. O’Shaughnessy, crossed by the direct boat from Dover to 
Ostend. Phineas went to Ostend by Dover and Calais, but he took 
the day route on Friday. It had all been arranged among them, so 
that there might be no suspicion as to the job in hand. Even O’Shaugh- 
nessy and Laurence Fitzgibbon had left London by separate trains. 
They met on the sands at Blankenberg about nine o’clock on the Sat- 
urday morning, having reached that village in different vehicles from 
Ostend and Bruges, and had met quite unobserved amidst the sand- 
heaps. But one shot had been exchanged, and Phineas had been 
wounded in the right shoulder. He had proposed to exchange another 
shot wiih his left hand, declaring his capability of shooting quite as 
well with the left as with the right; but to this both Colepepper and 
Fizgibbon had objected. Lord Chiltern had offered to shake hands 
with his late friend in a true spirit of friendship, if only his late friend 
would say that he did not intend to prosecute his suit with the young 
lady. In all these disputes the young lady’s name was never mention- 
ed. Phineas indeed had not once named Violet to Fitzgibbon, speak- 
ing of her always as the lady in question ; and though Laurence cor- 
rectly surmised the identity of the young lady, he never hinted that he 
had even guessed her name. I doubt whether Lord Chiltern had been 
so wary when alone with Captain Colepepper ; but then Lord Chiltern 
was, when he spoke at all, a very plain-spoken man. Of course his 
lordship’s late friend Phineas would give no such pledge, and therefore 
Lord Chiliern moved off the ground and back to Blankenberg and 
Bruges, and into Brussels, in still living enmity with our hero. Lau- 
rence and the doctor took Phineas back to Ostend, and though the bul- 
let was then in his shoulder, Phineas made his way through Blanken- 
berg after such a fashion that no one there knew what had occurred. 
Not a living soul, except the five concerned, was at that time aware 
that a duel had been fought among the sandhills. 

Laurence litzgibbon made his way to Dover by the Saturday night’s 
boat, and was able to show himself in Portman Square on the Sunday. 
“ Know anything about Phinny Finn?” he said afterwards to Barring- 
ton Erle, in answer to an inquiry from that anxious gentleman. “ Not 
aword! I think you’d better send the town-crier round after him.” 
Barrington, however, did not feel quite so well assured of Fitzgibbon’s 
truth as Lady Laura had done: 

Dr. O’Shaughnessy remained during the Sunday and Monday at 
Ostend with his patient, and the people at the inn only knew that Mr. 
Finn had sprained his shoulder badly ; and on the Tuesday they came 
back to London again, via Calaisand Dover. No bone had been broken, 
and Phineas, though his shoulder was very painful, bore the journey well. 
O’Shaughnessy had received a telegram on the Monday, telling him 
that the division would certainly take place on the Tuesday,— ard on 
the Tuesday, at about ten in the evening, Phineas went down to the 
House. “By ——, you're here,” said Ratler, taking hold of him with 
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an affection that was too warm. “Yes; I’m here,” said Phineas, 
wincing in agony ; “ but be a little careful, there’s a good fellow. I’ve 
been down in Kent and put my arm out.” 

“ Put your arm out, have you?” said Ratler, observing the sling for 
the first time. “I’m sorry for that. But you'li stop and vote?” 

“Yes ;— I'll stop and vote. I’ve come up for the purpose. But I 
hope it won’t be very late.” 

“There are both Daubeny and Gresham to speak yet, and at least 
three others. I don’t suppose it will be much before three. But you’re 
all right now. You can go down and smoke if you like!” In this 
way Phineas Finn spoke in the debate, and heard the end of it, voting 
= his party, and fought his duel with Lord Chiltern in the middle 
of it. 

He did go and sit on a well-cushioned bench in the smoking-room, 
and then was interrogated by many of his friends as to his mysterious 
absence. He had, he said, been down in Kent, and had had an acci- 
dent with his arm by which he had been confined.’ When this ques- 
tioner and that perceived that there was some little mystery in the mat- 
ter the questioners did not push their questions, but simply entertained 
their own surmises. One indiscreet questioner, however, did trouble 
Phineas sorely, declaring that there must have been some affair in 
which a woman had had a part, and asking after the young lady of 
Kent. This indiscreet questioner was Laurence Fitzgibbon, who, as 
Phineas thought, carried his spirit of intrigue a little too far. Phineas 
stayed and voted, and then he went painfully home to his lodgings. 

How singular would it be if this affair of the duel should pass away, 
and no one be a bit the wiser but those four men who had been with 
him on the sands at Blankenberg! Again he wondered at his own 
luck. He had told himself that a duel with Lord Chiltern must create 
a quarrel between him and Lord Chiltern’s relations, and also between 
him and Violet Effingham ; that it must banish him from his comforta- 
ble seat for Loughton, and ruin him in regard to his political prospects. 
And now he had fought his duel, and was back in town,—and the thing 
seemed to have been a thing of nothing. He had not as yet seen 
_ Lady Laura or Violet, but he had no doubt but they both were as much 

in the dark as other people. The day might arrive, he thought, on 
which it would be pleasant for him to tell Violet Effingham what had 
occurred, but that day had not come as yet. Whither Lord Chiltern 
had gone, or what Lord Chiltern intended to do, he had not any idea ; 
but he imagined that he should soon hear something of her brother 
from Lady Laura. That Lord Chiltern should say a word to Lady 
Laura of what had occurred,— or to any other person in the world,— 
he did not in the least suspect. There could be no man more likely to 
be reticent in such matters than Lord Chiltern,—or more sure to be 
guided by an almost exaggerated sense of what honour required of 
him. Nor did he doubt the discretion of his friend Fitzgibbon ;— if 
only his friend might not damage the secret by being too discreet. Of 
the silence of the doctor and the captain he was by no means equally 
sure ; but even though they should gossip, the gossiping would take so 
long a time in oozing out and becoming recognised information, as to 
have lost much of its power for injuring him. Were Lady Laura to 
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hear at this moment that he had been over to Belgium, and had fought 
a duel with Lord Chiltern respecting Violet, Mee won probably feel 
herself obliged to quarrel with him ; but no sych obligation would rest 
on her, if in the course of six or nine months she-should gradually 
have become aware that such an encounter had ‘one y ce. 

Lord Chiltern, during their interview at the rooms\in Great Marl- 
borough Street, had said a word to him about the séat in‘Parliament ; 
— had expressed some opinion that as he, Phineas Finn, was interfer- 
ing with the views of the Standish family in regard to Miss Effingham, 
he ought not to keep the Standish seat, which had been coriferred*upon 
him in ignorance of any such intended interference. Phineas, ds he 
thought of this, could not remember Lord Chiltern’s words, but there 
was present to him an idea that such had been their purport. Was he 
bound, in circumstances as they now existed, to give up Loughton? 
He made up his mind that he was not so bound unless Lord Chiltern 
should demand from him that he should do so; but, nevertheless, he 
was uneasy in his position. It was quite true that the seat now was 
his for this session by all parliamentary law, even though the electors 
themselves might wish to be rid of him, and that Lord Brentford could 
not even open his mouth upon the matter in a tone more loud that that 
of a whisper. But Phineas, feeling that he had consented to accept 
the favour of a corrupt seat from Lord Brentfoid, felt also that he was 
bound to give up the spoil if it were demanded from him, If it were 
demanded from him, either by the father or the son, it should be given 
up at once. 

On the following morning he found a leading article in the People’s 
Banner devoted solely to himself. “ During the late debate,’”— so ran 
a passage in the leading article—“ Mr. Finn, Lord Brentford’s Irish 
nominee for his pocket-borough at Loughton, did at last manage to 
stand on his legs and open his mouth. If we are not mistaken, this is 
Mr. Finn’s third session in Parliament, and hitherto he has been unable 
to articulate three sentences, though he has on more than one occasion 
made the attempt. For what special merit this young man has been 
selected for aristocratic patronage we do not know,— but that there 
must be some merit recognisable by aristocratic eyes, we surmise. 
Three years ago he was a raw young Irishman, living in London as 
Irishmen only know how to live, earning nothing, and apparently with- 
out means ; and then suddenly he burst out as a member of Parliament 
and as the friend of Cabinet Ministers. The possession of one good 
gift must be acceded to the honourable member for Loughton,— he is a 
handsome young man, and looks to be as strong as a coal-porter. Can 
it be that his promotion has sprung from this? Be this as it may, we 
should like to know where he has been during his late mysterious ab- 
sence from Parliament, and in what way he came by the wound in his 
arm. Even handsome young members of Parliament, féted by titled 
ladies and their rich lords, are amenable to the laws,—to the laws of 
this country, and te the laws of any other which it may suit them to 
visit for awhile !” 

“Infamous scoundrel!” said Phineas to himself, as he read this. 
“Vile, low, disreputable blackguard!” It was clear enough, however, 
that Quintus Slide had found out something of his secret. If so, his 
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only hope would rest on the fact that his friends were not likely to see 
the columns of the People’s Banner. 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 
LADY LAURA IS TOLD. 


By the time that Mr. Mildmay’s great bill was going into committee 
Phineas was able to move about London in comfort,— with his arm, 
however, still in a sling. There had been nothing more about him and 
his wound in the People’s Banner, and he was beginning to hope that 
that nuisance would also be allowed to die away. He had seen Lady 
Laura,— having dined in Grosvenor Place, where he had been petted 
to his heart’s content. His dinner had been cut up for him, and his 
wound had been treated with the tenderest sympathy. And, singular 
to say, no questions were asked. He had been to Kent and had come 
by an accident. No more than that was told, and his dear sympathis- 
ing friends were content to receive so much information, and to ask for 
no more. But he had not as yet seen Violet Effingham, and he was 
beginning to think that this romance about Violet might as well be 
brought to a close. He had not, however, as yet been able to go into 
crowded rooms, and unless he went out to large parties he could not 
be sure that he would meet Miss Effingham. y 

At last he resolved that he would tell Lady Laura the whole truth, 
— not the truth about the duel, but the truth about Violet Effingham, 
and ask for her assistance. When making this resolution, I think that 
he must have forgotten much that he had learned of his friend’s char- 
acter ; and by making it, I think that he showed also that he had not 
learned as much as his opportunities might have taught him. He knew 
Lady Laura’s obstinacy of purpose, he knew her devotion to her broth- 
er, and he knew also how desirous she had been that her brother should 
win Violet Effingham for himself. This knowledge should, I think, 
have sufficed to show him how improbable it was that Lady Laura 
should assist him in his enterprise. But beyond all this was the fact, 
—a fact as to the consequences of which Phineas himself was entirely 
blind, beautifully ignorant,— that Lady Laura had once condescended 
to love himself. Nay ;—she had gone farther than this, and had ven- 
tured to tell him, even after her marriage, that the remembrance of some 
feeling that had once dwelt in her heart in regard to him was still a 
danger to her. She had warned him from Loughlinter, and then had 
received him in London ;— and now he selected her as his confidante 
in this love affair! Had he not been beautifully ignorant and most 
modestly blind, he would surely have placed his confidence elsewhere. 

It was not that Lady Laura Kennedy ever confessed to herself the 
existence of a vicious passion. She had, indeed,,learned to tell her- 
self that she could not love her husband ; and once, in the excitement 
of such silent announcements to herself, she had asked herself whether 
her heart ‘was quite a blank, and had answered herself by desiring 
Phineas Finn to absent himself from Loughlinter. During all the sub- 
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sequent winter she had scourged herself inwardly for her own impru- 
dence, her quite unnecessary folly in so doing. What! could not she, 
Laura Standish, who from her earliest years of girlish womanhood had 
resolved that she would use the world as men use it, and not as women 
do,— could not she have felt the slight shock of a passing tenderness 
for a handsome youth without allowing the feeling to be a rock before 
her, big enough and sharp enough for the destruction of her entire 
barque? Could not she command, if not her heart, at any rate her 
mind, so that she might safely assure herself that, whether this man or 
any man was here or there, her course would be unaltered? What 
though Phineas Finn had been in the same house with her throughout 
all the winter, could not she have so lived with him on terms of friend- 
ship, that every deed and word and look of her friendship might have 
been open to her husband,—or open to all the world? She could 
have done so. She told herself that that was not,— need not have 
been her great calamity. Whether she could endure the dull, monoto- 
nous control of her slow but imperious lord,— or whether she must not 
rather tell him that it was not to be endured,— that was her trouble. 
So she told herself, and again admitted Phineas to her intimacy in Lon- 
don. But, nevertheless, Phineas, had he not been beautifully ignorant 
and most blind to his own achievements, would not have expected from 
Lady Laura Kennedy assistance with Miss Violet Effingham. 

Phineas knew when to find Lady Laura alone, and he came upon her 
one day at the favourable hour. ‘The first two clauses of the bill had 
been passed after twenty fights and endless divisions. Two points had 
been settled, as to which, however, Mr. Gresham had been driven to 
give way so far and to yield so much, that men declared that such a 
bill as the Government could consent to call its own could never be 
passed by that Parliament in that session. Immediately on hisentrance 
into her room Lady Laura began about the third clause. Would the 
House let Mr. Gresham have his way about the ? Phineas stopped 
her at once. “My dear friend,” he said, “I have come to you in a 
private trouble, and I want you to drop politics for half an hour. I have 
come to you for help.” 

“ A private trouble, Mr. Finn! Is it serious ?” 

“ ]t iv very serious,— but it is no trouble of the kind of which you are 
thinking. But it is serious enough to take up every thought.” 

“Can I help you?” . 

“Indeed youcan Whether you will or no is a different thing.” 

“ | would help you in anything in my power, Mr. Finn. Do you not 
know it?” 

“You have been very kind to me!” | 

“ And so would Mr. Kennedy.” , 

“ Mr. Kennedy cannot help me here.” 

“What is it, Mr. Finn?” 

“] suppose I may as well tell you at once,— in plain language. Ido 
not know how to put my story into words that shall fit it. I love Violet 
Effingham. Will you help me to win her to be my wife?” 

“ You love Violet Effingham!” said Lady Laura. And as she spoke 
the look of her countenance towards him was so changed that he became 
at once aware that from her no assistance might be expected. His eyes 
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were not opened in any degree to the second reason above given for 
Lady Laura’s opposition to his wishes, but he instantly perceived that 
she would still cling to that destination of Violet’s hand which had for 
years past been the favourite scheme of her life. “ Have you not al- 
ways known, Mr. Finn, what have been our hopes for Violet?” 

Phineas, though he had perceived his mistake, felt that he must go 
on with his cause. Lady Laura must know his wishes sooner or later, 
and it was as well that she should learn them in this way as in any other. 
“Yes ;— but I have known also from your brother’s own lips,— and, 
indeed from yours also, Lady Laura,— that Chiltern has been three 
times refused by Miss Effingham.” 

“What does that matter? Do men never ask more than three 
times ?” 

“ And must I be debarred for ever while he prosecutes a hopeiess 
suit?” 

“ Yes ;— you of all men.” 

“Why so, Lady Laura?” 

“Because in this matter you have been his chosen friend,—and mine. 
We have told you everything, trusting to you. We have believed in 
yourhonour. We have thought that with you, at any rate, we were safe.” 
These words were very bitter to Phineas, and yet when he had written 
his letter to Loughton, he had intended to be so perfectly honest, chiv- 
alrously honest! Now Lady Laura spoke to him and looked at him as 
though he had been most basely false,— most untrue to that noble 
friendship which had been lavished upon him by all her family. He 
felt that he would become the prey of her most injurious thoughts un- 
less he could fully explain his ideas, and he felt, also, that the circum- 
stances did not admit of his explaining them. He could not take up 
the argument on Violet’s side, and show how unfair it would be to her 
that she should be debarred from the homage due to her by any man 
who really loved her, because Lord Chiltern chose to think that he still 
had a claim,— or at any rate a chance. And Phineas knew wel! of 
himself,—or thought that he knew well,— that he would not have in- 
terfered had there been any chance for Lord Chiltern. Lord Chiltern 
had himself told him more than once that there was no such chance. 
How was he toexplain all this to Lady Laura? “Mr. Finn,” said Lady 
Laura, “I can hardly believe this of you, even when you tell it me your- 
self.” . 

“ Listen to me, Lady Laura, for a moment.” 

“ Certainly I will listen. But that you should come to me for assist- 
ance! I cannot understand it. Men sometimes become harder than 
stones.” 

“T do not think that I am hard.” Poor blind fool! He was still 
thinking only of Violet, and of the accusation made against him that 
he was untrue to his friendship for Lord Chiltern. Of that other accu- 
sation which could not be expressed in open words he understood noth- 
ing,— nothing at all as yet. 

“ Hard and false,— capable of receiving no impression beyond the 
outside husk of the heart.” 

“ Oh, Lady Laura, do not say that. If you could only know how true 
I am in my affection for you all.” 
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“ And how do you show it ?— by coming in between Oswald and the 
only means that are open to us of reconciling him to his father ;— means 
that have been explained to you exactly as though you had been one 
of ourselves. Oswald has treated you as a brother in the matter, tell- 
ing you everything, and this is the way you would repay him for his 
confidence !” 

“Can I help it, that I have learnt to love this girl?” 

“ Yes, sir,— you can help it. What if she had been Oswald’s wife ; 
— would you have loved her then? Do you speak of loving a woman 
as if it were an affair of fate, over which you have no control? I doubt 
whether your passions are so strong as that. You had better put aside 
your love for Miss Effingham. I feel assured that it will never hurt 
you.” Then some remembrance of what had passed between him and 
Lady Laura Standish near the falls of the Linter, when he first visited 
Scotland, came across his mind. “ Believe me,” she said with a smile, 
“ this little wound in your heart will soon be cured.” 

He stood silent before her, looking away from her, thinking over it 
all. He certainly had believed himself to be violently in love with Lady 
Laura, and yet when he had just now entered her drawing-room, he had 
almost forgotten that there had been such a passage in his life. And 
he had believed that she had forgotten it,— even though she had coun- 
selled him not to come to Loughlinter within the last nine months! 
He had been a boy then, and had not known himself ;— but now he 
was a man, and was proud of the intensity of his love. There came 
upon him some passing throb of pain from his shoulder, reminding him 
of the duel, and he was proud also of that. He had been willing to 
risk everything,— life, prospects, and position,— sooner than abandon 
the slight hope which was his of possessing Violet Effingham. And 
now he was told that this wound in his heart would soon be cured, and 
was told so by a woman to whom he had once sung a song of another 
passion. It is very hard to answer a woman in such circumstances, 
because her womanhood gives her so strong a ground of vantage! 
Lady Laura might venture to throw in his teeth the fickleness of his 
heart, but he could not in reply tell her that to change a love was better 
than to marry without love,— that to be capable of such a change 
showed no such inferiority of nature as did the capacity for such a 
marriage. She could hit him with her argument ; but he could only 
remember his, and think how violent might be the blow he could in- 
flict,— if it were not that she were a woman, and therefore guarded. 
“ You will not help me then ?” he said, when they had both been silent 
for a while. 

“Help you? How should I help you?” 

“T wanted no other help than this,— that I might have had an op- 
portunity of meeting Violet here, and of getting from her some answer.” 

“ Has the question then never been asked already?” said Lady Laura. 
To this Phineas made no immediate reply. There was no reason why 
he shouid show his whole hand to an adversary. “Why do you not go 
to Lady Baldock’s house?” continued Lady Laura. “ You are admit- 
ted there. You know Lady Baldock. Go and ask her to stand your 
friend with her niece. See what she will say to you. As far as I un- 
derstand these matters, that is the fair, honourable, open way in which 
gentlemen are wont to make their overtures.” 
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“T would make mine to none but to herself,” said Phineas. 

“Then why have you made it to me, sir?” demanded Lady Laura. 

“T have come to you as I would to my sister.” 

“Your sister? Psha! I am not your sister, Mr. Finn. Nor, were 
I so, should I fail to remember that I have a dearer brother to whom 
my faith is pledged. Look here. Within the last three weeks Oswald 
has sacrificed everything to his father, because he was determined that 
Mr. Kennedy should have the money which he thought was due to my 
husband. He has enabled my father to do what he will with Saulsby. 
Papa will never hurt him ;—I know that. Hard as papa is with him, 
he will never hurt Oswald’s future position. Papa is too proud to do 
that. Violet has heard what Oswald has done; and now that he has 
nothing of his own to offer her for the future but his bare title, now 
that he has given papa power to do what he will with the property, I 
believe that she would accept him instantly. That is her disposition.” 

Phineas again paused a moment before he replied. “Let him try,” 
he said. 

“ He is away,— in Brussels.” 

“ Send to him, and bid him return. I will be patient, Lady Laura. 
Let him come and try, and I will bide my time. I confess that I have 
no right to interfere with him if there be a chance for him. If there 
is no chance, my right is as good as that of any other.” 

There was something in this which made Lady Laura feel that she 
could not maintain her hostility against this man. on behalf of her 
brother ;— and yet she could not force herself to be other than hostile 
to him. Her heart was sore, and it was he that had made it sore. 
She had lectured herself, schooling herself with mental sackcloth and 
ashes, rebuking herself with heaviest censures from day to day, be- 
cause she had found herself to be in danger of regarding this man with 
a perilous love ; and she had been constant in this work of penance 
till she had been able to assure herself that the sackcloth and ashes 
had done their work, and that the danger was past. “I like him still 
and love him well,” she had said to herself with something almost of 
triumph, “ but I have ceased to think of him. as one who might have 
been my lover.” And yet she was now sick and sore, almost beside 
herself with the agony of the wound, because this man whom she had 
been able to throw aside from her heart had also been able so to throw 
her aside. And she felt herself constrained to rebuke him with what 
bitterest words she might use. She had felt it easy to do this at first, 
on her brother’s score. She had accused him of treachery io his friend- 
ship,— both as to Oswald and as to herself. On that she could say 
cutting words without subjecting herself to suspicion even from herself. 
But now this power was taken away from her, and still she wished to 
wound him. She desired to taunt him with his old fickleness, and yet 
to subject herself to no imputation. “Your right!” she said. “What 
gives you any right in the matter?” 

“ Simply the right of a fair field, and no favour.” 

“And yet you come to me for favour,—to me, because I am her 
friend. You cannot win her yourself, and think I may help you! I do 
not believe in your love for her. There! If there were no other rea- 
son, and I could help you, I would not, because I think your heart is a 
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“Lady Laura!” 

“ She is pretty, and has money, and is the fashion. I do not wonder 
that you should wish to have her. But, Mr. Finn,-I believe that Os- 
wald really loves her ;—and that you do not. His nature is deeper 
than yours.” 

He understood it all now as he listened to the tone of her voice, and 
looked into the lines of her face. There was written there plainly 
enough that spretz injuria formze of which she herself was conscious, 
but only conscious. Even his eyes, blind as he had been, were open- 
ed,— and he knew that he had been a fool. 

“T am sorry that I came to you,” he said. 

“Tt would have been better that you should not have done so,” she 
replied. 

“ And yet perhaps it is well that there should be no misunderstanding 
between us.” 

“ Of course I must tell my brother.” 

He paused but for a moment, and then he answered her with a sharp 
voice, “ He has been told.” 

“ And who tcld him?” 

“T did. I wrote to him the moment that I knew my own mind. I 
owed it to him to do so. But my letter missed him, and he only learned 
it the other day.” 

“ Have you seen him since?” 

“Yes ;—I have seen him.” 

“ And what did he say? How did he take it? Did he bear it from 
you quietly?” 

“ No, indeed ;” and Phineas smiled as he spoke. 

“ Tell me, Mr. Finn ; what happened? What is to be done?” 

* Nothing is to be done. Everything has beendone. I may as well 
tell youall. Iam sure that for the sake of me, as well as of your brother 
you will keep our secret. He required that I should either give up my 
suit, or that I should,— fight him. As I could not comply with the one 
request, I found myself bound to comply with the other.” 

“ And there has been a duel ?” 

“Yes ;—- there has been a dyiel.-_ We went over to Belgium, and it was 
soon settled. He wounded me here in the arm.” 

“ Suppose you had killed him, Mr. Finn?” 

“ That Lady Laura, would have been a misfortune so terrible that I 
was bound to prevent it.” Then he paused again, regretting what he 
had said. “ You have surprised m-:, Lady Laura, into an answer that I 
should not have made. I may be sure,— may I not,— that my words 
will not go beyond yourself? ” 

“Yes ;— you may be sure of that.” This she said plaintively, with 
a tone of voice and demeanour of body altogether different from that 
which she lately bore. Neither of them knew what was taking place 
between them ; but she was, in truth, gradually submitting herself again 
to this man’s influence. Though she rebuked him at every turn for 
what he said, for what he had done, for what he proposed to do, still 
she could not teach herself to despise him, or even to cease to love him 
for any part of it. She knew it all now,— except that word or two 
which had passed between Violet and Phineas in the rides of Saulsby 
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Park. But she suspected something even of that, feeling sure that the 
only matter on which Phineas would say nothing would be that of his own 
success,— if success there had been. “ And so you and Oswald have 
quarrelled, and there has been a duel. That is why you were away?” 

“ That is why I was away.” 

“ How wrong of you,— how very wrong! Had he been,— killed, 
how could you have looked us in the face again?” 

“TI could not have looked you in the face again.” 

“ But that is over now. And were you friends afterwards ?” 

“ No ;— we did not part as friends. Having gone there to fight with 
him,— most unwillingly,—I could not afterwards promise him that I 
would give up Miss Effingham. You say she will accept him now. Let 
him come and try.” . She had nothing further to say,— no other argu- 
ment to use. There was the soreness at her heart still present to her, 
making her wretched, instigating her to hurt him if she knew how to 
do so, in spite of her regard for him. But she felt that she was weak 
and powerless. She had shot her arrows at him,— all but one,— and 
if she used that, its poisoned point would wound herself far more surely 
than it would touch him. “The duel was very silly,” he said. “You 
will not speak of it.” 

“No ; certainly not.” 

“T am glad at least that I have told you everything.” 

“TI do not know why you should be glad. I cannot help you.” 

“ And you will say nothing to Violet ?” 

“ Everything that I cansay in Oswald's favour. I will say nothing of 
the duel ; but beyond that you have no right to demand my secrecy with 
her. Yes; you had better go, Mr. Finn, for I am hafdly well. And 
remember this,— If you can forget this little episode about Miss Effing- 
ham, so will I forget it also ; and so will Oswald. I can promise for 
him.” Then she smiled and gave him her hand, and he went. 

She rose from her chair as he left the room, and waited till she heard 
the sound of the great door closing behind him before she again sat down. 
Then, when he was gone,— when she was sure that he was no longer 
there with her in the same house,— she laid her head down upon the 
arm of the sofa, and burst into a flood of tears. She was no longer 
angry with Phineas. There was no further longing’ in her heart for re- 
venge. She did not now desire to injure him, though she had done so 
as long as he was with her. Nay,—she resolved, instantly, almost in- 
stinctively, that Lord Brentford must know nothing of all this, lest the po- 
litical prospects of the young member for Loughton should be injured. 
To have rebuked him, to rebuke him again and again, would be only fair, 
—would at least be womanly ; but she would protect him from all material 
injury as far as her power of protection might avail. And why was 
she weeping now so bitterly? Of course she asked herself, as she 
rubbed away the tears with her hands,— Why should she weep? She 
was not weak enough to tell herself that she was weeping for any injury 
that had been done to Oswald. She got up suddenly from the sofa, 
and pushed away her hair from her face, and pushed away the tears 
from her cheeks, and then clenched her fists as she held them out at 
full length from her body, and stood, looking up with her eyes fixed 
upon the wall. “Ass!” she exclaimed. “Fool! Idiot! That I 
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should not be able to crush it into nothing and have done with it! 
Why should he not have her? After all, he is better than Oswald. 
Oh,— is that you?” The door of the room had been opened while 
she was standing thus, and her husband had entered. 

“Yes,—itis I. Is anything wrong?” 

“ Very much is wrong.” 

“What is it, Laura?” 

“You cannot help me.” 

“Tf you are in trouble you should tell me what it is, and leave it to 
me to try to help you.” 

“Nonsense!” she said, shaking her head. 

“ Laura, that is uncourteous,— not to say undutiful also.” 

“TI suppose it was,— both. I beg your pardon, but I could not help 
” 

** Laura, you should help such words to me.” 

“'lhere are moments, Robert, when even a married woman must be 
herself rather than her husband’s wife. It is so, though you cannot 
understand it.” 

“T certainly do not understand it.” 

“You cannot make a woman subject to you as a dog is so. You 
may have all the outside and as much of the inside as you can master. 
With a dog you may be sure of both.” 

“T suppose this means that you have secrets in which I am not to 
share.” 

“T have troubles about my father and my brother which you cannot 
share. My brother is a ruined man.” ' 

“Who ruined him?” 

“T will not talk about it any more. I will not speak to you of him 
or of papa. I only want you to understand that there is a subject which 
must be secret to myself, and on which I may be allowed to shed tears, 
—if I am so weak. I will not trouble you on a matter in which I have 
not your sympathy.” Then she left him, standing in the middle of the 
room, depressed by what had occurred,— but not thinking of it as of a 
trouble which would do more than make him uncomfortable for that 
day. 





CHAPTER XL. 
MADAME MAX GOESLER. 


Day after day, and clause after clause, the bill was fought in committee, 
and few men fought with more constancy on the side of the Ministers 
than did the member for Loughton. Troubled though he was by his 
quarrel with Lord Chiltern, by his love for Violet Effingham, by the si- 
lence of his friend Lady Laura,— for since he had told her of the duel 
she had become silent to him, never writing to him, and hardly speak- 
ing to him when she met him in society,— nevertheless Phineas was 
not so troubled but what he could work at his vocation. Now, when 
he would find himself upon his legs in the House, he would wonder at 
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“ Bonteen told me that it was certainly so.” 


thing except his own business.” 
“Then it is not true?” 


another article in the People’s Banner in which Lord C 
P sF 














the hesitation which had lately troubled him so sorely. He would sit 
sometimes and speculate upon that dimness of eye, upon that tendency 
of things to go round, upon that obtrusive palpitation of heart, which 
had afflicted him so Seriously for so long a time. ~The House now was 
no more to him than any other chamber, and the members no more 
than other men. He guarded himself from orations, speaking always 
very shortly,— because he believed that policy and good judgment re- 
quired that he should be short. But words were very easy to him, and 
he would feel as though he could talk forever. And then quickly came 
to him a reputation for practical usefulness. He was a man with strong 
opinions, who could yet be submissive. And no man seemed to know 
how his reputation had come. He had made one good speech after 
two or three failures. All who knew him, his whole party, had been 
aware of his failure ; and his one good speech had been regarded by 
many as no very wonderful effort. But he was a man who was pleas- 
ant to other men,— not combative, not self-asserting beyond the point 
at which self-assertion ceases to be a necessity of manliness. Nature 
had been very good to him, making him comely inside and out,— and 


The secret of the duel was, I think, at this time, known to a great 
many men and women. So Phineas perceived; but it was not, he 
thought, known either to Lord Brentford or to Violet Effingham. And in 
this he was right. No rumour of it had yet reached the ears of either 
of these persons ;— and rumour, though she flies so fast and so far, is 
often slow in reaching those ears which would be most interested in 
her tidings. Some dim report of the duel reached even Mr. Kennedy, 
and he asked his wife. “Who told you?” said she, sharply. 


“Mr. Bonteen always knows more than anybody else about every- 


Lady Laura paused,— and then she lied. “ Of course it is not true. 
I should be very sorry to ask either of them, but to me it seems to be the 
most improbable thing in life..”. Then Mr. Kennedy believed that 
there had been no duel. In his wife’s word he put absolute faith, and 
he thought that she would certainly know anything that her brother 
had done. As he was a man given to but little discourse, he asked no 
further questions about the duel either in the House or at the Clubs. 

At first, Phineas had been greatly dismayed when men had asked 
him questions tending to elicit from him some explanation of the mys- 
tery ;— but by degrees he became used to it, and as the tidings which 
had got abroad did not seem to injure. him, and as the questionings 
were not pushed very closely, he became indifferent. There came out 


n and Mr. 


n were spoken of as glaring examples of that aristo- 
cratic snobility, — that was the expressive word coined, evidently with 

eat delight, for the occasion,— which the rotten state of London so- 
ciety in high quarters now produced. Here was a young lord, infa- 
mously notorious, quarrelling with one of his boon-companions whom 
he had appointed to a private seat in the House of Commons, fighting 
duels, breaking the laws, scandalising the public,—and all this was 
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done without punishment to the guilty! There were old stories afloat, 
— so said the article,— of what in a former century had been done by 
Lord Mohuns and Mr. Bests ; but now, in 186 —, &c. &c. &c. And 
so the article went on. Any reader may fill in without difficulty the 
concluding indignation and virtuous appeal for reform in social morals 
as well as Parliament. But Phineas had so far progressed that he had 
almost come to like this kind of thing. 

Certainly I think that the due! did him no harm in society. Other- 
wise he would hardly have been asked to a semi political dinner at 
Lady Glencora Palliser’s, even though he might have been invited to 
make one of the five hundred guests who were crowded into her saloons 
and staircases after the dinner was over. To have been one of the five 
hundred was nothing ; but to be one of the sixteen was a great deal,— 
was indeed so much that Phineas, not understanding as yet the advan- 
tage of his own comeliness, was at a loss to conceive why so pleasant 
an honour was conferred upon him. There was no man among the 
eight men at the dinner-party not in Parliament,— and the only other 
except Phineas not attached to the Government was Mr. Palliser’s 
great friend, John Grey, the member for Silverbridge. There were four 


Cabinet Ministers in the room,—the Duke, Lord Cantrip, Mr. Gres-.* 


ham, and the owner of the mansion. There was also Barrington Erle 
and young Lord Fawn, an Under Secretary of State. But the wit and 
grace of the ladies present lent more of character to the party than 
even the position of the men. Lady Glencora Palliser herself was a 
host. There was no woman then in London better able to talk to a 
dozen people on a dozen subjects ; and then, moreover, she was still in 
the flush of her beauty and the bloom of her youth. Lady Laura was 
there ;— by what means divided from her husband Phineas could not 
imagine ; but Lady Glencora was good at such divisions. Lady Can- 
trip had been allowed to come with her lord ;— but, as was well un- 
derstood, Lord Cantrip was not so manifestly a husband as was Mr. 
Kennedy. There are men who cannot guard themselves from the as- 
sertion of marital rights at most inappropriate moments. Now Lord 
Cantrip lived with his wife most happily ; yet you should pass hours 
with him and her together, and hardly know that they knew each other. 
One of the Duke’s daughters was there,— but not the Duchess, who 
was known to be heavy ; — and there was the beauteous Marchioness 
of Hartletop. Violet Effingham was in the room’ also,— giving Phin- 
eas a blow at the heart as he saw her smile. Might it be that he could 
speak a word to her on this occasion? Mr. Grey had also brought his 
wife ;— and then there was Madame Max Goesler. Phineas found 
that it was his fortune to take down to dinner,— not Violet Effingham, 
but Madame Max Goesler. And, when he was placed at dinner, on 
the other side of him there sat Lady Hartletop, who addressed the ‘few 
words which she spoke exclusively to Mr. Palliser. ‘There had been in 
former days matters difficult of arrangement between those two, ; but I 
think that those old passages had now been forgotten by them both. 
Phineas was, therefore, driven to depend exclusively on Madame Max 
Goesler for conversation, and he found that he was not called upon to 
cast his seed into barren ground. 

Up to that moment he had never heard of Madame Max Goesler. 


‘ 
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Lady Glencora, in introducing them, had pronounced the lady’s name 
so clearly that he had caught it with accuracy, but he could not sur- 
mise whence she had come, or why she was there. She was a woman 
probably something over thirty years of age. She had thick black hair, 
which she wore in curls,— unlike anybody else in the world,—in curls 
which hung down low beneath her face, covering, and perhaps intended 
to cover, a certain thinness in her cheeks which would otherwise have 
taken something from the charm of her countenance. Her eyes were 
large, of a dark biue colour, and very bright,— and she used them in 
a manner which is as yet hardly common with Englishwomen. She 
seemed to intend that you should know that she employed them to con- 
quer you,— looking as a knight may have looked in olden days who 
entered a chamber with his sword drawn from the scabbard and in his 
hand. Her forehead was broad and somewhat low. Her nose was 
not classically beautiful, being broader at the nostrils than beauty re- 
quired, and, moreover, not perfectly straight in its line. Her lips were 
thin. Her teeth, which she endeavoured to show as little as possible, 
were perfect in form and colour. They who criticised her severely said, 
however, that they were too large. Her chin was well formed, and di- 
vided by a dimple which gave to her face a softness of grace which 
would otherwise have been much missed. But perhaps her great beau- 
ty was in the brilliant clearness of her dark complexion. You might 
almost fancy that you could see into it so as to read the different lines 
beneath the skin. She was somewhat tall, though by no means tall to 
a fault, and was so thin as to be almost meagre in her proportions. She 
always wore her dress close up to her neck, and never showed the bare- 
ness of her arms. Though she was the only woman so clad now present 
in the room, this singularity did not specially strike one, because in 
other respects her apparel was so rich and quaint as to make inatten- 
tion to it impossible. The observer who did not observe very closely 
would perceive that Madame Max Goesler’s dress was unlike the dress 
of other women, but seeing that it was unlike in make, unlike in colour, 
and unlike in material, the ordinary observer would not see also that it 
was unlike in form for any other purpose than that of maintaining its 
general peculiarity of character. In colour she was abundant, and yet 
the fabric of her garment was always black. My pen may not dare to 
describe the traceries of yellow and ruby silk which went in and out 
through the black lace, across her bosom, and round her neck, and 
over her shoulders, and along her arms, and down to the very ground 
at her feet, robbing the black stuff of all its sombre solemnity, and pro- 
ducing a brightness in which there was nothing gaudy. She wore no 
vestige of crinoline, and hardly anything that could be called a train. 
And the lace sleeves of her dress, with their bright traceries of silk, 
were fitted close to her arms ; and round her neck she wore the small- 
est possible collar of lace, above which there was a short chain of Ro- 
man gold with a ruby pendant. And she had rubies in her ears, and a 
ruby brooch, and rubies in the bracelets on her arms. Such, as regard- 
ed the outward woman, was Madame Max Goesler ; and Phineas, as 
he took his place by her side, thought that fortune for the nonce had 
done well with him,— only that he should have liked it so much better 
could he have been seated next to Violet Effingham! 
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I have said that in the matter of conversation his morsel of seed was 
not thrown into barren ground. I do not know that he can truly be 
said to have produced even a morsel. The subjects were all mooted 
by the lady, and so great was her fertility in discoursing that all con- 
versational grasses seemed to grow with her spontaneously. “Mr. 
Finn,” she said, “ what would I not give to be a member of the British 
Parliament at such a moment as this !”” 

“Why at such a moment as this particularly?” 

“ Because there is something to be done, which, let me tell you, sen- 
ator though you are, is not always the case with you.” 

“ My experience is short, but it sometimes seems to me that there is 
too much to be done.” 

“Too much of nothingness, Mr. Finn. Is not that the case? But 
now there is a real fight in the lists. The one great drawback to the 
life of women is that they cannot act in politics.” 

“ And which side would you take?” 

“What, here in England?” said Madame Max Goesler,— from 
which expression, and from one or two others of a similar nature, Phin- 
eas was led into a doubt whether the lady were a countrywoman of his 
or not. “Indeed, it is hard to say. Politically I should want to out- 
Turnbull Mr. Turnbull, to vote for everything that could be voted for, 
—ballot, manhood suffrage, womanhood suffrage, unlimited right of 
striking, tenant right, education of everybody, annual parliaments, and 
the abolition of at least the bench of bishops.” 

“That is a strong programme,” said Phineas. 

“It is strong, Mr. Finn, but that’s what I should like. I think, how- 
ever, that I should be tempted to feel a dastard security in the convic- 
tion that I might advocate my views without any danger of seeing them 
carried out. For, to tell you the truth, I don’t at all want to put down 
ladies and gentlemen.” 

“ You think that they would go with the bench of bishops ?” 

“T don’t want anything to go,— that is, as far as real life is concerned. 
There’s that dear good Bishop of Abingdon is the best friend I have 
in the world— and as for the Bishop of Dorchester, I’d walk from here 
to there to hear him preach. And I'd sooner hem aprons for them all 
myself than that they should want those pretty decorations. But then, 
Mr. Finn, there is such a difference between life and theory ;— is there 
not?” 

“ And it is so comfortable to have theories that one is not bound to 
carry out,” said Phineas. 

“Tsn’t it? Mr. Palliser, do you live up to your political theories ?” 
At this moment Mr. Palliser was sitting perfectly silent between Lady 
Hartletop and the Duke's daughter, and he gave a little spring in his 
chair as this sudden address was made to him. “ Your House of Com- 
mons theories, I mean, Mr. Palliser. Mr. Finn is saying that it is very 
well to have far-advanced ideas,— it does not matter how far advanced,— 
because one is never called upon to act upon them practically.” 

“ That is a dangerous doctrine, I think,” said Mr. Palliser. 

“ But pleasant,— so at least Mr. Finn says.”. 

“Tt is at least very common,” said Phineas, not caring to protect 
himself by a contradiction. 
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“ For myself,” said Mr. Palliser gravely, “I think I may say that I al- 
ways am really anxious to carry into practice all those doctrines of pol- 
icy which I advocate in theory.” 

During this conversation Lady Hartletop sat as though no word of 
it reached her ears. She did not understand Madame Max Goesler, 
and by no means loved her. Mr. Palliser, when he had made his little 
speech, turned to the Duke’s daughter, and asked some question about 
the conservatories at Longroyston. 

“T have called forth a word of wisdom,” said Madame Max Goesler, 
almost in a whisper. 

“ Yes, said Phineas, “and taught a Cabinet Minister to believe that 
Iam a most unsound politician. You may have ruined my prospects for 
life, Madame Max Goesler.” 

“Let me hope not. As far as I can understand the way of things in 
your Government, the aspirants to office succeed chiefly by making them- 
selves uncommonly unpleasant to those who are in power. If a man 
can hit hard enough he is sure to be taken into the elysium of the 
Treasury Bench,— not that he may hit others, but that he may cease to 
hit those who are there. I don’t think men are chosen because they 
are useful.” 

“ You are very severe upon us all.” 

“ Indeed, as far as I can see, one man is as useful as another. But 
to put aside joking,— they tell me that you are sure to become a min- 
ister.” 

Phineas felt that he blushed. Could it be that people said of 
him behind his back that he was a man likely to rise high in political 
position? “ Your informants are very kind,” he replied awkwardly, 
“ but I do not know who they are. I shall never get up in the way you 
describe,— that is, by abusing the men I support.” 

After that Madame Max Goesler turned round to Mr. Grey, who was 
sitting on the other side of her, and Phineas was left for a moment in 
silence. He tried to say a word to Lady Hartletop, but Lady Hartle- 
top only bowed her head gracefully in recognition of the truth of the 
statement he made. So he applied himself for a while to his dinner. 

“What do you think of Miss Effingham ?” said Madame Max Goes- 
ler, again addressing him suddenly. 

“ What do I think about her?” 

“ You know her, I suppose.” 

“Oh yes, I know her. She is closely connected with the Kennedys, 
who are friends of mine.” 

“So [have heard. ‘They tell me that scores of men are raving about 
her. Are you one of them?” 

“Oh yes ;—I don’t mind being one of sundry scores. There is 
nothing particular in owning to that.” 

“ But you admire her?” 

“ Of course I do,” said Phineas. 

“ Ah, I see youare joking. Idoamazingly. They say women never 
do admire women, but I most sincerely do admire Miss Effingham.” 

“Ts she a friend of yours?” 

“Oh no ;— I must not dare to say so much as that. I was with her 
last winter for a week at Matching, and of course I meet her about at peo- 
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ple’s houses. She seems to me to be the most independent girl I 
ever knew in my life. I do believe that nothing would make her marry 
a man unless she loved him and honoured him, and I think it is so very 
seldom that you can say that of a girl.” 

“T believe so also,” said Phineas.” Then he paused a moment be- 
fore he continued tospeak. “I cannot say that I know Miss Effingham 
very intimately, but from what I have seen of her, I should think it 
very probable that she may not marry at all.” 

“Very probably,” said Madame Max Goesler, who then again turned 
away to Mr. Grey. 

Ten minutes after this, when the moment was just at hand in which 
the ladies were to retreat, Madame Max Goesler again addressed Phineas, 
looking very full into his face as she did so. “I wonder whether the 
time will ever come, Mr. Finn, in which you will give me an account of 
that day’s journey to Blankenberg?” 

“To Blankenberg !” 

“Yes ;— to Blankenberg. I am not asking for it now. But I shall 
look for it some day.” Then Lady Glencora rose from her seat, and 
Madame Max Goesler went out with the others. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


; LORD FAWN. 

Wuat had Madame Max Goesler to do with his journey to Blankenberg ? 
thought Phineas, as he sat for a while in silence beeween Mr. Palliser 
and Mr. Grey ; and why, should she, who was a perfect stranger to 
him, have dared to ask him such a question? But as the conversation 
round the table after the ladies had gone, soon drifted into politics and 
became general, Phineas, for a while, forgot Madame Max Goesler and 
the Blankenberg journey, and listened to the eager words of Cabinet 
Ministers, now and again uttering a word of his own, and showing that 
he, too, was as eager as others. But the session in Mr. Palliser’s dining- 
room was not long, and Phineas soon found himself making his way 
amidst a throng of coming guests into the rooms above. His object 
was to meet Violet Effingham, but, failing that, he would not be unwilling 
to say a few more words to Madame Max Goesler. 

He first encountered Lady Laura, to whom he had not spoken as yet, 
and, finding himself standing close to her for a while, he asked her after 
his late neighbour. “ Do tell me one thing, Lady Laura ;— who is 
Madame Max Goesler, and why have I never met her before ?” 

“That will be two things, Mr. Finn ; but I will answer both questions 
as well as I can. You have not met her before, because she was in 
Germany last spring and summer, and in the year before that you were 
not about so much as you have been since. Still you must have seen 
her, I think. She is the widow of an Austrian banker, and has lived 
the greater part of her life at Vienna. She is very rich, and has a small 
house in Park Lane, where she receives people so exclusively that it 
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has come to be thought an honour to be invited by Madame Max Goesler. 
Her enemies say that her father was a German Jew, living in England, 
in the employment of the Viennese bankers, and they say also that she 
has been married a second time to an Austrian Count, to whom she 
allows ever so much a year to stay away from her. But of all this no- 
body, I fancy, knows anything. What they do know is that Madame 
Max Goesler spends seven or eight thousand a year, and that she will 
give no man an opportunity’of even asking her to marryhim. People 
used to be shy of her, but she goes almost everywhere now.” 

“ She has not been at Portman Square?” 

“Oh no ; but then Lady Glencora is so much more advanced than we 
are! After all, we are but humdrum people, as the world goes now.” 

Then Phineas began to roam about the rooms, striving to find an 
opportunity of engrossing five minutes of Miss Effingham’s attention. 
During the time that Lady Laura was giving him the history of Madame 
Max Goesler his eyes had wandered round, and he had perceived that 
Violet was standing in the further corner of a large lobby on to which 
the stairs opened,— so situated, indeed, that she could hardly escape, 
because of the increasing crowd, but on that very account almost im- 
possible to be reached. He could see, also, that she was talking to 
Lord Fawn, an unmarried peer of something over thirty years of age, 
with an unrivalled pair of whiskers, a small estate, and a rising politi- 
cal reputation. Lord Fawn had been talking to Violet through the 
whole dinner, and Phineas was beginning to think that he should like 
to make another journey to Blankenberg, with the object of meeting his 
lordship on the sands. When Lady Laura had done speaking, his eyes 
were turned through a large open doorway towards the spot on which 
his idol was standing. “It is of no use, my friend,” she said, touching 
his arm. “I wish I could make you know that it is of no use, because 
then I think you would be happier.” To this Phineas made no answer, 
but went and roamed about the rooms. Why should it be of no use? 
Would Violet Effingham marry any man merely because he was a lord? 

Some half-hour after this he had succeeded in making his way up to 
the place in which Violet was still standing, with Lord Fawn beside 
her. “TI have been making such a struggle to get to you,” he said. 

“ And now you are here, you will have to stay, for it is impossible to 
get out,” she answered.. “Lord Fawn has made the attempt half-a- 
dozen times, but has failed grievously.” 

“T have been quite contented,” said Lord Fawn ;— “more than con- 
tented.” 

Phineas felt that he ought to give some special reason to Miss Ef- 
fingham to account for his efforts to reach her, but yet he had nothing 
special to say. Had Lord Fawn not been there, he would immediately 
have told her that he was waiting for an answer to the question he had 
asked her in Saulsby Park, but he could hardly do this in presence 
of the noble Under-Secretary of State. She received him with her 
pleasant genial smile, looking exactly as she had looked when he had 
parted from her on the morning after their ride. She did not show 
any sign of anger, Or even of indifference, at his approach. But still 
it was almost necessary that he should account for his search of her. 
“T have so longed to hear from you how you got on at Loughlinter,” 
he said. 
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“ Yes,—yes ; and I will tell you something of it some day, perhaps. 
Why do you not come to Lady Baldock’s ?” 

“TI did not even know that Lady Baldock was in town,” 

“ You ought to have known. Of course she is in town. Where did 
you suppose I was living? Lord Fawn was there yesterday, and can 
tell you that my aunt is quite blooming.” 

“ Lady Baldock is blooming,” said Lord Fawn ; “certainly blooming ; 
—that is, if evergreens may be said to bloom.” 

“Evergreens do bloom, as well as spring plants, Lord Fawn. You 
come and see her, Mr. Finn ;— only you must bring a little money with 
you for the Female Protestant Unmarried Women’s Emigration Society. 
That is my aunt’s present hobby, as Lord Fawn knows to his cost.” 

“T wish I may never spend half-a-sovereign worse.” 

“But it is a perilous affair for me, as my aunt wants me to go out 
as a sort of leading Protestant unmarried female emigrant pioneer my- 
self.” 

“You don’t mean that,” said Lord Fawn, with much anxiety. 


“ Of course you'll go,” said Phineas. “I should, if I were you.” 
“T am in doubt,” said Violet. 
“It is such a grand prospect,” said he. “Such an opening in life. 


So much excitement, you know; and such a useful career.” 

“ As if there were not plenty of opening here for Miss Effingham,” 
said Lord Fawn, “ and plenty of excitement.” 

“Do you think there is?” said Violet. “You are much more civil 
than Mr. Finn, I must say.” Then Phineas began to hope that he need 
not be afraid of Lord Fawn. “What a happy man you were at din- 
ner!” continued Violet, addressing herself to Phineas. 

“T thought Lord Fawn was the happy man.” 

“You had Madam Max Goesler all to yourself for nearly two hours, 
and I suppose there was not a creature in the room who did not envy 
you. I don’t doubt that ever so much interest was made with Lady 
Glencora as to taking Madame Max down to dinner. Lord Fawn, I 
know, intrigued. 

“Miss Effingham, really I must contradict you.” 

“And Barrington Erle begged for it as a particular favour. The 
Duke, with a sigh, owned that it was impossible, because of his cum- 
brous rank; and Mr. Gresham, when it was offered to him, declared 
that he was fatigued with the business of the House, and not up to 
the occasion. How much did she say to you ; and what did she talk 
about?” 

“ The ballot chiefly,— that, and manhood suffrage.” 

“ Ah! she said something more than that, I am sure. Madame Max 
Goesler never lets any man go without entrancing him. If you have 
anything near your heart, Mr. Finn, Madame Max Goesler touched it, 
I am sure.” Now Phineas had two things near his heart,— political 
promotion and Violet Effingham,— and Madame Max. Goesler had 
managed to touch them both. She had asked him respecting his journey 
to Blankenberg, and had touched him very nearly in reference to Miss 
Effingham. “You know Madame Max Goesler, of course?” said Violet 
to Lord Fawn. 

“ Oh yes, I know the lady ;— that is, as well as other people do. No . 
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one, I take it, knows much of her ; and it seems to me that the world 
is becoming tired of her. A mystery is good for nothing if it remains 
always a mystery.” 

“ And itis good for nothing at all when it is found out,” said Violet. 

“ And therefore it is that Madame Max Goesler is a bore,” said Lord 
Fawn. 4 

“ You did not find her a bore?” said Violet. Then Phineas choosing 
to oppose Lord Fawn as well as he could on that matter, as on every 
other, declared that he had found Madame Max Goesler most delightful. 
“ And beautiful,— is she not?” said Violet. 

“ Beautiful! ” exclaimed Lord Fawn. 

“T think her very beautiful,” said Phineas. 

“So do I,” said Violet. “And she is a dear ally of mine. We were 
a week together last winter, and swore an undying friendship. She told 
me ever so much about Mr. Goesler.” 

“ But she told you nothing of her second husband?” said Lord 
Fawn. 

“ Now that you have run into scandal, I shall have done,” said 
Violet. 

Half an hour after this, when Phineas was preparing to fight his way 
out of the house, he was again close to Madame Max Goesler, Hehad 
not found a single moment in which to ask Violet for an answer to his 
old question, and was retiring from the field discomfited, but not dis- 
pirited. Lord Fawn, he thought, was not a serious obstacle in his way. 
Lady Laura had told him that there was no hope for him; but then 
Lady Laura’s mind on that subject was, he thought, prejudiced. Violet 
Effingham certainly knew what were his wishes, and knowing them, 
smiled on him, and was gracious to him. Would she do so if his pre- 
tensions were thoroughly objectionable to her? 

“T saw that you were successful this evening,” said Madame Max 
Goesler to him. 

“ T was not aware of any success.” 

“T call it great success to be able to make your way where you will 
through such a crowd as there is here. You seem to me to be so stout 
a cavalier that I shall ask you to find my servant, and bid him get my 
carriage. Will youmind?” Phineas, of course, declared that he would 
be delighted. ‘“ He is a German, and not in livery. But if somebody 
will call out, he will hear. He is very sharp, and much more attentive 
than your English footmen. An Englishman hardly ever makes a good 
servant.” 

“ Ts that a compliment to us Britons?” 

“No, certainly not. If aman is a servant, he should be clever enough 
to be a good one.” Phineas had now given the order for the carriage, 
and, having returned, was standing with Madame Max Goesler in the 
cloak-room. “ After all, we are surely the most awkward people in the 
world,” she said. “ You know Lord Fawn, who was talking to Miss 
Effingham just now. You should have heard him trying to pay me a 
compliment before dinner. It was like a donkey walking a minuet, and 
yet they say he is a clever man and can make speeches.” Could it be 
possible that Madame Max Goesler’s ears were so sharp that she had 


heard the things which Lord Fawn had said of her? 
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“ He is a well-informed man,” said Phineas. 

“For a lord, you mean,” said Madame Max Goesler. “But he is an 
oaf, is he is not? And yet they say he is to marry that girl.” 

“T do not think he will,” said Phineas, stoutly. 

“T hope not, with all my heart ; and I hope that somebody else may, 
— unless somebody else should change his mind. Thank you; I am 
so much obliged to you. Mind you come and call on me,— 193, Park 
Lane. I dare say you know the little cottage.” Then he put Madame 
Max Goesler into her carriage, and walked away to his club. 


(To be continued.) 


Baltimore Episcopal Methodist. 


APOCALYPSE OF THE SEASONS. 





A SPRING MORNING. 





From the bright threshold of her Orient towers, 
The Morn advancing, strokes with wakening palm 
The dewy forehead of the slumbering Earth : 

And as she comes, her ruddy steps imprint 
The peaked clouds, as if the beautiful feet 

Of them that bring glad tidings were abroad 
On those ethereal mountains. Awake, come forth, 
My fair one, let us hence to greet her steps, 
Ere from the flowery lap of hazy dell 

And breezy-wooded top of burnished hill, 

The sun-bright borders of her misty skirts 

She gather staid about her, and withdraw 

In waning beauty from the Earth. See, lady, 
With rosy, beckoning hand and nods, that send 
Her locks ambrosial flowing on the winds, 

She bids us come, and in these glistening dews, 
Let fall by Night in silent benediction, 

Behold her, how she multiplies her smiles 

Of greeting, bright with pledges of the joys 
Dispensed to all that court her earliest beams. 


Blithe is her light, that from the starred expanse 
Of Ether’s serene ocean wells, and floods 
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With amber billows half this Isle of Earth. 

And sweet her breath, whether from humid depths 
Of waving shade it comes, or grain fields, glad 
With waving sunshine, or from garden bowers 

Of vines, inwoven with enamelling bloom. 


And pleasant is the voice of Morn, fair lady, 
Which, into many a rural descant wrought 
And cadence long-drawn out, thou canst not choose 
But hear delighted, in the lyric streams 
That leap hilarious from the jubilant hills, 
And minstrel gales that sweep with whirring wings 
Th’ Aolian boughs of resonant groves, and sway 
Them into airy bowers of harmony ; 
In the brisk clarion of her Herald-bird, 
And cheery hum of busy foraging bee 
In school-boy’s whistle keen and blithe, and song 
Of ploughman wafted o’er the rustling maize. 
But more delighted wilt thou be, if once 
Thou hear it in the sylvan matin-song 
Of all those happy buxom little birds, 
Which warbling, whistling, trilling, piping, cooing, 
Fill Earth and echoing sky, e’en to the gates 
Of glory, with melodious joy and praise. 


And yet, Pensylla, more delighted still, 
If in the full and blended harmony 
Of all these sounds, thou hear it, and bethink 
Thee of the deep significance expressed 
Therein of Youth and visionary days, 
When Life with painted fantasies o’er-vapored, 
Seems but a voyage across aerial seas ; 
Its Past, a dream unbroken by the Present, 
That in the Future gathers glory still ; 
Its fancies, but the nebulous glow of thoughts 
And yearnings in the Soul’s immensity ; 
Its Hope, a star, that scarce hath need to beam 
Where the ever-present Sun of gladness shines. 


A SUMMER NOON, 


The Morn is past, Pensylla, Day in prime 
Stands on the summit of his shining arch, 
With naught distinguishable to outward view, 
T’ impersonate his universal presence, 

Save his one burning eye of living light. 


How tremulous th’ air with heat, and yet how fixed! 
’Tis midnight’s hush with radiance overlaid. 
In field and bushy wild the birds are mute, 
The welcoming strains of whose glad minstrelsy 
Led in the hours of Morn, as if her dews 
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Were wanting to attune their feathery pipes. 

In scattered dots of slowly shifting shade, 

The flocks and herds, now with cropped herbage filled, 
Composed and ruminating wait the Even. 


Not in the ruffled crest of verdrous hill, 
Nor dimpled sheen of glassy-sliding stream, 
Is there betrayal of a single gust 
Strayed vagabond and rude ; and yet ’tis all 
The calm of conscious power ; for Day now holds 
Our mother Earth with steep magnetic glance, 
Transfusing through her huge quiescent frame 
Perennial vigor, generative warmth, 
And to the verdure of her sloping zones 
Imparting riper hues. The flowers resign 
Their last sweet moisture to his thirsting ray, 
In lieu of richer dyes, more solid sweets ; 
The harvest goldens ’neath his ripening touch ; 
From pale, to darker red, the berries turn, 
And o’er the apple’s olive cheek there steals 
A ruddier glow. Yet, vanished by no means, 
Nor shall be, e’en when Summer’s prime be pest, 
All signs of vernal immaturity, 
Seen in those Indian files of tasselling maize, 
And orchards hung with crude, unsavory green, 
Which Autumn, mellowing evening of the year, 
With tempering frost to yellow ripeness brings, 
Or red deliciousness. 

Now, towards the East, 

Slowly the trees their dial-shadows turn, 
And cheerily afield the farmer drives 
His lumbering reaper, whose revolving reel 
With slow, successive stroke, bends the tall grain 
Compliant to the jagged sickle edge, 
Of the fast-cutting, level knife, which strews 
The smooth shorn fields with sheaves of unbound gold. 


A busy, blithesome tune this reaper sings, 
As close at hand, it rolls along the ground, 
With nicest cunning clipping the yellow skirts 
Of Ceres as it goes. Receding now, 

Its distant clamor, like the hum of bees, 
Cheerily down the stubbly vista comes ; 

Now hid from view behind the shaven crown 
Of yonder low-browed hill, its muffled din, 
Like some far watery roar, heard through the depths 
Of drowsy woods, provokes the listening ear 

To listen still, and yet, and yet again, 

’Till silence, for a space, holds all the air. 

But scarce the echoes, from their leafy perch, 
Have ceased their quavering hubbub, when again, 
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Obstreperous, round yon bearded knoll, it comes ; 
And what delights th’ expectant listener most, 
Heart easing laughter, shout, and brisk hurrah, 
And labor-cheering song, that tells the thanks 
To bounteous Nature inly sung — while Day 
And harvest hand in-hand together wane. 


AN AUTUMN EVENING. 


And now the mellowing hours bring on the Eve, 
My fair one ; pensive on the quiet scene 
Her lengthening shadows lie, of woods and hills, 
And wreathing smoke, betokening homely cheer. 
From shaded hay-ricks and broad-breasted stacks, 
From stubble dun and meadows shorn and tan, 
From clovery breath of herds, and smell of flowers 
That tell where Summer’s golden sandals last 
Were seen, comes what immixed the memory seems 
Of incense breathed at Morn, now purer grown, 
By passage through the filtering fires of Noon. 


From vocal streams, whose liquid choruses 
Meet Silence midway in her soft descent ; 
From choral winds, that fill with whispered hymns 
The mossy aisles of leafy-vaulted woods: 
From birds, that pour their warbled ecstacies 
O’er the bright edge of Day’s decline, and song 
Of jocund laborers homeward wending, comes 
What seem soft echoes from the voice of Morn, 
Heard through the interflow of noontide air. 
Such anthems, Eve, in sign of worship, sings, 
Such incense breathes, in sign of thankfulness. 


Pure is her light, that erst as Orient light, 
From Ether’s serene ocean welled, and now 
Returning, pours its golden ebbing flood 
Sheer down the sloped sides of our floating Isle, 
And leaves it gray and glimmering, drifting huge 
Through starred Infinitude. 

Sweet, solemn Eve, 

An airy apparition, now methinks 
I see her, hovering o’er the glimmering hills,— 
Her shadowy locks far-waving, dropping dews, 
T’ impearl the radiant forehead of the Morn ; 
Gemmed with the crescent moon, her brow benign ; 
Her stilly feet with slumberous sandals winged ; 
The floating folds of her translucent stole, 
Star girt and verged with shimmering light ; her hands, 
In benediction o’er the Earth outstretched ; — 
All glistening her serene and fathomless eyes, 
With ravishing glimpses of Elysian fields ; 
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All musical, yet silent, too, her lips 

Etherial, with the words, once dropped from Heaven, 
Whose echoes still in airs Terrestrial live,— 

“ Sleep, Sleep, he giveth his beloved Sleep! ” 


A WINTER NIGHT. 


Night, as in rigid trance, now holds the Earth: 
How pulseless! As if Death, that mightier shade, 
With icy hand, had smote the many forms 
Of beauty, erst displayed in verdure, bloom, 

And crowning fruit, and withering without ruth, 
Had left the memory only, or the hope. 

And yet, ’tis but a pause in Nature’s pulse, 
Where life lives on, unseen, unfelt, unheard,— 
As in the pauses of a symphony 

Unuttered music fills the listening soul. 


And what is Night? But Earth’s own shadow, cast 
On Ether by the sun, that she may see, 
If pure her airs, the Heavens wherein she moves, 
Erst hidden by the blue opaque of Day, 
Another deep significance hath Night. 
Around far-ranging, sweeps her slender cone, 
Traversing, like an index, th’ ambient Heavens, 
And star by star, forever telling time, 
Forever pointing towards the Infinite. 


And Death? ’Tis but the Winter of the Soul, 
Wherein her germ of immortality 
May gather strength and beauty for the Spring, 
That endeth not, e’en in the endless Summer. 
O’er all the forms of matter hath he power, 
That life may multiply t’ infinity ; 
But o’er their essence or their elements 
He power hath none ; for these instinct with life 
Imperishable make Nature what she is — 
Fit body to report the Deity 
To human sense. In proof whereof, behold 
The vernal resurrection of the flowers, 
Th’ Autumnal ripening of unfailing fruits, 
Which lend their forms, that from their elements 
May spring the higher life, revealed in thought, 
Sensation, motion — Man, the Microcosm. 
Then Death is change, and change is life, and life 
And change and Death are one, and God in all. 


Darker and darker sink the shades of Earth ; 
Brighter and brighter rise the lights of Heaven: 
O, blest, sublime Apocalypse of Night, 
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That doth unfold in wider, higher view 

Than Day the wonders of his brighter sphere, 
More wonders Infinite wisdom to attest ! 
Blest compensation, proof how Love Divine 
Spangles with glory clouds of sombrest hue ! 
Blest reassurance, that in the Universe 


There’s nothing lost, though lost to human ken ! 
* * * * * * 





Eternity, Pensylla, then, is ours, 
Wherein to seek and find more goodly grown, 
More excellent, more fair, what we have lost, 
Amid the shadows of this dim sojourn, 
Of joy, or love, or hope, or thing of beauty,— 
By fate to opportunity adverse, 
Or wise withholding of just Heaven. In sign 
Whereof, see, on her ebon towers that mark 
Her Eastern goal, Night hang her lesser orb, 
Clear beaming, as th’ Evangel’s shield of faith, 
In that, on her responsive disc is seen 
The reflex glory of the ruling orb 
Unseen, which else, to Earth, might seem as lost. 


Nor in the realms of air alone is all 
This glory spent ; — the snowy plains of Earth, 
Her frosty woods and hoary-headed hills, 
Her frozen lakes and icy-crystal veins 
Glint a wan solemn splendor, like the smile 
That sometimes, after Death hath fixed his seal, 
Comes o’er the faces of the sainted dead, 
As if the disembodied spirit poised 
On viewless wings, were hovering near, to cast, 
Ere final parting, on the haunt forsaken 
Some feeble beam, the pledge of light beyond, 
Wherein all mortal soil is purged away, 
And Immortality’s pure robes put on. 


Then, to the spirit’s perception unsuffered, 
Death, the portentous phantom that appalls 
The carnal sense of them, who only see 
The shadow cast, and not the light obscured, 
Is but an usher at the vestibule 
Of real life, opening its lucid ports 
No more than to admit the disenthralled, 
Lest Mortals, spying the radiant heights beyond, 
Grow weary of this glimmering vale, and hence, 
Perforce, betake them, ere his summons come. 


DAWNING GLIMPSES OF IMMORTALITY. 


Morn, Noon, Even, Night ;— a day, a year—a life! 
What next? Another day? Another year? 
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For that, let hope suffice. Another life? 

For that, let faith, Watchman, what of the Night? 
The Morning cometh ; see, the foremost beams 
Beacon my watch-tower in the sky. Return ; 
Abide in faith ;—in him who came from Hades, 
His garments red with blood. He came, he went ; 
Again he came and went ; again shall come, 

His garments white with light ; but, go no more: 
Whence, whither, to what end, and how, his word 
Attests ; let that suffice ; what need we more? 

Our Morning Star he shines, ’till we to light 

May grow inured ; when God, our Sun, shall shine, 
That ne’er hath ceased to shine, and shine forever. 


Then, Soul immortal mine, I give thee joy, 
As come from God, and thither to return 
In some appointed order, when the years 
And seasons, measuring out, in mystic dance, 
The stages of thy trial, shall declare 
Thy Morn of victory risen, and worthiness 
To be all glorified with some small beam 
Of glory —e’en the glory of Him that gave thee. 


A flame, thou art, sprung from th’ Eternal Sun, 
Casting thy shade in His all-glorious sheen ; 
As fire, that burning in the sunshine, casts 
Its shadows on the ground, — light breaking light — 
Breaking the less, as clearer burns the blaze. 
Then, Soul of mine, burn clear ; nor self-eclipsed, 
Nor aught eclipsing, break that light divine 
From falling in its beauty, strength and joy 
On aught that lives — or man, or bird, or beast ; 
Come not between that blessing and their need, 
Lest it from thee forever be withdrawn ; 
But in, and through thy being let it shine, 
As shines the sun in Heaven’s bow listed cloud, 
And through the “ storied window richly drift,” 
Where light is only varied to reveal 
How manifold its forms of beauty are. 


As darkness is but interrupted light, 
Evil may be but interrupted good : 
Then, Soul of mine, burn clear ; purge from thine essence 
All that may thwart or blur that goodly light, 
That they, in fleshly dungeons, may behold 
Through thee, as through a window open to Heaven, 
How the Great Sun is shining on us all — 
How lovingly, how beautifully shining — 
’Till He may count thee worthy to be called 
The express image of His glory. 
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Meantime, whate’er befall, abide in faith: 
The pains and sorrows, that afflict thy being, 
Hie Are but the shadow of God’s Providence 

i By the great Sun of Wisdom cast thereon. 

* * * * * * 


When thoughts, like these, trouble my Spirit’s deep, 
Far glimpses of the shining Infinite 

Hi Break through the dawn of my incipient being, 

HiT And for a space light up its mystic shades 

With glory unspeakable ; — the Infinite 

In love, the Infinite in harmony — 

Hd In truth, power, time, in beauty, wisdom, goodness ; 

Hi And when gone glimmering through the dread abyss, 

ti They leave me, once more wandering up and down, ) 
Lost in the mazes of my destiny. 


Watchman, what of the night? The Morning Star 
Begins to pale, as from before th’ advance 
Of sovereign Glory ; the starry eyes of Heaven, 
Whose guiding glances, erring never, led 
The trembling wanderer through the perilous night, 
Their blue lids soon shall close before the Eye, 
That closes never, and the Moon, erewhile, 
Bright as the shield of faith, shall cease, erelong, 
To be the evidence of light not seen. 
Abide in faith ; the Morning surely cometh. 





To him, who, with due reverence, fain would know 
All knowledge, fain would reach all excellence, 
The constellated glories of the Heavens 
Boast not a meaningless magnificence ; 
But are the fiery hieroglyphs of God 
Traced on the Infinite blue scroll, to spell 
The awful mysteries of eternity ; 
To solve the mighty problem, star by star, 
System by system, of high Destiny ; ) 
Which never solved, yet, solving ever, spreads, 
Advances, rises, brightens, grows in strength,— 
Approaching ever, reaching never, God, 
The Omnipresent, the Unattainable. 
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St. Pauls. 
AMERICAN RECONSTRUCTION. 





Ir is essential that every Englishman desirous of understanding the 
present political condition of the United States should be familiar with 
the words which we have prefixed to this paper, and should know what 
Reconstruction in the States means, how it is being carried out, and 
why,— and to what it is leading. Since the civil war in America was 
terminated there have come up many topics of political interest in re- 
ference to the United States ;— the calamitous murder of Mr. Lincoln, 
and the chance succession to the president’s chair of a man never in- 
tended for that place, and who has certainly shown himself to be most 
unfit for it ; the enormous self-taxation of the nation, and the imposition 
of duties, which seem to us to give evidence equally strong of the de- 
termination of the people to bear their burdens, and of their financial 
ignorance in adjusting them ; their claims and anger against ourselves 
in reference to our conduct during the war; the absolute necessity 
which awaited them of framing some form of temporary government 
for the conquered States ; and then the impeachment of the President, 
to which an excitement altogether dramatic has been given by the ac- 
quittal of the highest officer of the Republic, by one vote only, among 
fifty-four senators ;— all these matters have interested us very greatly, 
—so that the natural apathy of one country to the politics of another 
has been conquered, and Englishmen have cared to know what was 
going on in the United States. But that which is now called Recon- 
struction is, we think, of infinitely greater importance to humanity at 
large, and to the States of America in particular, than the death of one 
President or the impeachment of another ;— than any claims for Ala- 
bama losses ; more important even than paper currency, the price of 
gold, or the limits of taxation. The question, in a few words, is this : 
—can a community of white men be made to live in subjection to a 
community of negroes, the numbers being, let us say, equal? In put- 
ting the question thus boldly, we do not touch upon its merits,— as to 
which, however, we will venture in the course of these remarks, to offer 
our opinion. We assert that the attempt is being made, and we do not 
think that it can be made successfully. There will afterwards, of course, 
arise other questions, as to the wisdom, the honesty, the generosity, the 
humanity of the attempt. 

The communities of which we speak are those of the white men and 
negroes, who now inhabit together the States which endeavoured to se- 
cede from their sister States in 1861. The writer of these remarks 
protests that no Englishman and not many Americans were more fully 
convinced than was he of the folly, hopelessness, and — as regards its 
civil leaders,— of the wickedness of secession. This he states in order 
that it may be understood that he is not now about to plead for the 
worn-out cause of Southern rebellion. The war is over, and the seced- 
ing States have been reduced to the condition of conquered territories. 
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They have acknowledged their helplessness by complete submission. 
We do not allege that any special merit is due to them on this account, 
for that submission has become a necessity of their position ; but it 
must at least be allowed to them that since they have been a conquered 
people they have done little or nothing to cause trouble to their con- 
querors. In what manner shall this conquered country be treated? 
That, of course, to the victorious North has been a question of most 
vital importance ; and the answer has been that they shall be “recon- 
structed” as States of the Union. 

It may perhaps be well to give a list of the conquered States of which 
we are speaking, and with this list to state the male adult population 
in white men and negroes as it existed according to the census of 1860, 
and to state, also, the number of men registered for voting in 1867. 
As the registration is intended to comprise all men, whether white or 
coloured, over twenty-one, who have not lost their right to vote by 
prominence in the rebellion, the numbers would naturally show the fall- 
ing off in the population during and since the war. It is not, however, 
supposed that the loss of the whole population has been nearly so great 
as that here shown; but whether it be so, or whether it be not, the 
numbers will give the result at which we are aiming. Whatever may 
have caused the deficiency of white voters—— we do not say of white 
men,— the deficiency exists. The numbers are as follows : — 


STATES THAT SECEDED, WITH THE ADULT MALE POPULATION, AS TAKEN BY THE 
CENSUS OF 1860 AND THE REGISTRATION OF PROPOSED VOTERS IN 1867. 


j Adult male pop’ tion in 1860. Registration in 1867. 








STATES. 
| White. Coloured. White. Coloured. 





Alabama . ° >| 113,871 92,404 74,450 90,340 
Arkansas . ces «eh Sa 22,633 33,047 21,207 
i ee | 18,511 13,504 11,148 15,434 
Georgia. . - + «| 127,303 92,995 95,303 93458 
Louisiana . | 94,711 92,502 45,199 84,431 
Mississippi | 80,051 89.963 47,434 62,091 
North Carolina . | 138,136 71,355 103,060 71,657 
South Carolina . | 65,610 84,393 47,010 80,286 
Texas . | 103,500 36,215 56,666 47,430 
Virginia | 156,061 114,608 116,982 104,772 
| 














968,606 710,572 | 630,299 | 671,106 





White men, 1860 . . 968,606 Coloured men, 1860. . 710,572 
Ditto 1867 . . 630,299 Ditto 1867. . 671,106 








Decrease . . 338,307 Decrease . . 39,466 


The first effect of these figures is the feeling of horror produced by 
the great falling off in the white population,— or rather in the white 
men,— of these States. The total number would seem to have been 
reduced by above one-third. It is, however, undoubtedly the case that 
many white men have been excluded from the registration which has 
everywhere been carried out in the interests of the party which favours 
the preponderance of negroes,—and that the actual deficiency is not 
nearly so great as is here represented. The figures, however, undoubt- 
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edly show the result of the registration as it has been taken in the dif- 
ferent States. 

Now the purpose of registration has been this,— that each of these 
States should vote itself a new Constitution, and should be “ recon- 
structed.” It is of course understood that since they seceded these 
States have sent neither Senators nor Representatives to Congress ; 
nor, since they were conquered, have they had home legislatures. 
Since the war was over they have been under military government ; 
but, as the North has declared throughout the war that no State could 
in fact secede, and that each State, though in rebellion, remained a 
component part of the Union, it has been held to be essential that they 
should resume their political privileges. But how should these privi- 
leges be resumed? In what way should the conquered be allowed 
again to take their place among the conquerors? 

It is the theory of the Federal Government of the United States 
that each State shall govern itself by its own laws, and shall arrange 
for itself on what terms it shall send its quota of Representatives to 
the National Congress at Washington. The number of its representa- 
tives is fixed for it. Each State sends two Senators to Congress, and 
a number of members to the Lower House, fixed in accordance with its 
population. But each State may arrange for itself its own franchise. 
The voters of the States vote directly for the House of Representatives 
or Lower House in Congress, and the Senators are sent by the Legis- 
latures of the States, which are of course elected by the State voters. 
So that it is open for each State to decide to what class of men it will 
entrust the power of selecting its representatives. According to the 
will of each State there may be a property qualification, or a qualifica- 
tion of colour, or an educational qualification, or a qualfication of re- 
sidence, or no qualification whatever. ‘There is at the present moment, 
we believe, no State in the Union,—that is to say, no unconquered 
State,— in which universal suffrage prevails, pure and simple, without 
any qualification. New Hampshire comes the nearest to it, admitting 
every male over twenty-one who is not a pauper or exempted from pay- 
ment of taxes at his own request. Maine requires three months’ resi- 
dence, and excludes Indians. Massachusetts demands that every voter 
shall read, and write at least his name. Rhode Island has a property 
qualification. Connecticut excludes negroes,—as does every other 
State now represented in the Union ; except New York, which has, 
however, laid on the negro voter so high a property qualification that, to- 
gether with the demand for three years’ residence, it makes the privilege 
almost null and void. In not one of those great Western States, in 
which the negro has been the darling of the last ten years, can a negro 
exercise a vote. In Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, the 
right of voting is denied,—and has been persistently denied, to the 
negro. Practically, he can vote only in five of the six New England 
States, and there under certain restrictions. It may be added to this 
that in these States the negroes are so few in number that it matters 
not at all whether they vote or not. Such is the condition of voting 
through all the States which did not secede ; and there is nothing bet- 
ter understood throughout the Union than the constitutional theory that 
each State shall decide for itself to whom the privilege of voting shall 
and to whom it shall not be conceded. 
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In the Southern States, before the days of secession, of course no 
negro voted. The negroes were slaves ;—and in all that was said of 
slavery and its abominations, nothing was hinted at political power. 
Mr. Stevens has ever been the negro’s advocate ; but Mr. Stevens is 
a Representative from Pennsylvania, and no negro has ever voted in 
Pennsylvania. But it was manifest that Reconstruction in the Southern 
States must be carried out on new principles. The very number of 
their Representatives in Congress had of old been made to depend in 
part on the amount of their slave population ;— and the slaves were 
slaves no longer. And then was it right that men who had been rebels 
should be restored at once to their full political power and privileges? 
There should be Reconstruction,— Reconstruction as speedily as pos- 
sible, because it had been held throughout the war that no State could 
be out of the Union ;— but could not Reconstruction be so managed 
that the Southern States should come back not as independent powers, 
but as appanages to that side in American politics which has been 
dominant since the election of Mr. Lincoln? Southern States left to 
themselves would send Democrats to Congress, would send rebels, men 
who had hated the North ;— perhaps even men who had bled for the 
South. Might not these States be so “ reconstructed,” that every elec- 
tion in them,— not only for Senators and Representatives sent to Wash- 
ington,— but the mayors, judges, aldermen, governors, counsellors, and 
what not,— should be made in favour of the Republican party?* The 
Southern States should be kept in the Union,— should be reconstruct- 
ed,— but the neck of the Southern sympathiser should be still kept in 
the dust. The State should be there again ; but the conqueror would re- 
lax nothing of his grasp, and the conquered should escape nothing of 
his punishment ! 

It could only be by the use of the negro that this could become 
practicable. Nothing was clearer than this,—that each State must 
have a new Constitution. The old Constitutions, made on the basis of 
slavery, could not work. And the State must choose the Constitution 
for itself. But who in the State should choose it? ‘lhe proposed Con- 
stitution itself could be written anywhere, and sent down by the hands 
of any trusted friend. The only difficulty would be as to the voting 
for it. Let all the negroes vote,— vote at a State convention summoned 
for the choice of a new Constitution, and let strong impediments be 
thrown in the way of white voters, and the thing would be done. The 
white men,— almost all the white men,— had been Southern sym- 
pathisers. Let them be submitted to a test-oath, pledging them to 
Union sentiments,— so that at least the honest ones among them might 
be eliminated ; and let all who had been in any way prominent in the 
rebellion be rejected from participation. The negroes might be counted 
on to vote for anything sent to them in the shape of a Constitution, and 
as a Constitution made in their favour. Few could read it, almost 
none could understand it! And soit was done. Constitutions for the 
rebellious States have been drawn out, voted and adopted,— with more 





* The Republican politicians have enjoyed great party strength since the war; but 
they have not been ae President Johnson has slipped through their fin- 
gers. Cannot the party be made stronger? 
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or less of literal * illegality over and above the gross illegality in the 
spirit which has been committed. The negroes of Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, and the Carolinas, have gone to the polls, 
and have declared what shall be the future Constitutions for these 
States. Congress has adopted them, and submitted the bills to the 
President ; and the bills have been passed over the President’s veto. 

We will take the condition of the State of South Carolina under this 
new Act of Reconstruction, partly because of all the seceding States 
it was the one that created most interest among ourselves during the 
war, and partly because its present condition is accurately defined by 
figures which are at our command. 

It will be seen, by referring to the table which we have given above, 
that the total number of registered voters for the State is 127,296,— of 
whom something less than two-thirds are negroes. ‘The new Constitu- 
tion that has been provided requires that direct taxation shall be levied 
in the State to the amount of 2,230,950 dollars a year, which would 
impose about 173 dollars on each registered voter,— if, as should be 
presumed, the registered voters and the adult male population are one 
and the same. Of the negroes, no doubt more than the entire number 
of male adults has been registered. Of the whites,— equally without 
doubt,— less than the entire number has been registered. But it has 
been decided also that this sum shall be levied, not as a poll tax, nor 
on incomes, but by taxation on real property. There were 121 dele- 
gates chosen to adopt this Constitution : — 


Of these 47 were white men. 
74 “ coloured men. 





121 


Of the 47 white men, 23 pay no direct taxes. 
Of the 74 coloured ” 59 pay no direct taxes. 


121 82 





Thus, two-thirds of the total numbers of delegates are not on the tax- 
book of their State at all. They are men possessed of no real prop- 
erty that taxation could reach. Doubtless they pay indirect taxes,— 
on whisky, for instance ; but such taxes go to the Federal Government 
and not to the State. These 82 delegates out of 121 selected to choose 
a Constitution for their State, pay nothing towards their enormous 
State taxation. 

But, it may be said, that though prospectively the condition of the 
delegates was much, retrospectively it is nothing. The Constitution is 
adopted ; and if, under that, Representation and Taxation go together, 
it will matter little what was the condition of men whose authority 
was but for a day. The State legislatures under this Constitution 





* It was settled by Congress that no State Constitution should be adopted unless 
half of the whole number of registered voters voted one way or the other. All the 
white voters in Alabama stayed from the polls, and the required half did not vote. 
The Constitution nevertheless has been sanctioned by Congress,— over the President’s 
veto, 
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have been chosen, and are thus composed. The total number of the 
two houses is 155 :— 


Of these 57 are white men. 
98 coloured men. 





155 


Of the 57 white men, 24 pay no direct taxes. 
Of the 98 coloured ” 67 pay no direct taxes. 


155 gt 


Thus of 155 members of the State legislature more than three-fifths 
are negroes, and very nearly three-fifths are men who are not themselves 
subject to the State taxation. It must be again borne in mind that for 
State purposes the whole taxation is on real property. And these are 
the men who are to vote the taxes, and to vote also the spending of the 
money raised. 

The above facts and figures are published in an appeal from the 
State of South Carolina to the Senate of the United States. If they 
be true,— and we cannot learn that any attempt has been made to re- 
fute them,— it cannot be denied that the control of all functions of gov- 
ernment in South Carolina, including that chief function of the levying 
and spending of public money, has been handed over to the negroes, 
and has been handed over also to men who have no stake in the coun- 
try. There cannot be a doubt but that such has been the intention of 
those who have in truth framed these Constitutions, have forced them 
upon the so-called State Conventions, and have driven them through 
upon the National Congress by a preponderating party majority, over 
the President’s head. 

We have before us another remonstrance from Louisiana, which, if 
less instructive than that from South Carolina as dealing less extensive- | 
ly with figures, is more touching. It begins by praying the Senate of 
the United States to save the State, while yet the measure was under 
consideration of Congress, from the effects of the negro Convention. 
“The past action of the people,” it says, “in the State sufficiently re- 
cords their protest against the mode by which the Convention was 
made to exist. We now protest against the Constitution framed by 
that Convention, because its purpose is, and its effect will be, to sub- 
ject the white man to the domination of the negro.” The remonstrance 
then goes on to plead against various articles of the Constitution. One 
article after another has been framed to force the white man into a 
communion with the negro that shall be as odious to the former as 
would to the Brahmin be communication with men of lower caste. 
They shall be compelled to mix together in all affairs of life,—but in 
all such affairs the negro shall be in the ascendant. “The vast and intri- 
cate interest of successions,” says the remonstrance, “involving the 
gravest questions of law and the estates of widows and orphans, are 
to be settled by the parish judges. The rights of personal liberty 
are placed within their cognizance. Who are to be the parish judges? 
The negroes. No qualification except citizenship is required. The 
proposed vague qualification of ‘learned in the law’ was rejected.” 
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In the articles on public Education it is enjoined that all State schools 
shall be open to children of all colours indiscriminately. It will be 
hard to make the full effect of this ordinance intelligible to English 
readers. In the first place it must be understood that in the United 
States generally an enormous proportion of the State public expendi- 
ture is required for the maintenance of the public schools. In South Car- 
olina out of two millions two hundred thousand dollars, about one mil- 
lion is to be expended on the State schools. Seven hundred thousand 
dollars are required for interest on the State debt, and the remain- 
ing four hundred thousand are apportioned to other State expenses. 
These details will show the importance in point of expenditure of the 
schools in question. A great proportion of American education has 
always been received at these State schools, to which we have nothing © 
similar in kind. At present, and for some time to come, the enormous 
direct taxation in such States as Louisiana, which must fall almost ex- 
clusively on the white men, and the wreck of property created by the war, 
render it impossible for white parents to send their children to private 
schools. The private schools do not and cannot exist. But it is 
equally impossible for a white man to send his children among negro 
children. Whether this be right or wrong in theory, whether this be 
prejudice or good sense, we are not now arguing. But it isso. And 
it is so equally in the North, which is forcing these hated laws on the 
South! . In Boston the white children are not educated with the black. 
The result will be that in the Southern States the white people will be 
subjected to a grinding taxation for the sake of giving an education to 
the negroes in which the white children cannot participate. For them 
there will be no educatioa within reach. Their only prayer on this head 
is, that the white people may have schools for themselves. “The white 
people,” says the remonstrance, “ pay the taxes for public education. 
They are thus debarred from the privilege of educating their children 
in schools supported by their own money ; for, upon the question of 
mixed schools the people of this State share the pride and inherit the 
traditions of the Northern people.” 

There are articles in these Constitutions by which all those “who 
held office, civil or military, for one year or more under the organization 
styled, ‘The Confederate States of America, . . . those who, in 
the advocacy of treason, wrote or published newspaper articles or 
preached sermons during the late rebellion,” &c., &c., shall be and are 
debarred from voting — unless such person shall retrieve himself from 
his disability by filing a written acknowledgment that he was morally 
and politically wrong as to secession, and that he regrets what he did. 
Then by another article each member of the Legislature, and every 
Officer of the State, whatever be his condition, is called upon to swear 
that he “ accepts the civil and political equality of all men,” and that he 
will not “ attempt to deprive any person or persons on account of race, 
colour, and previous condition of any political or civil right, privilege, 
or immunity enjoyed by any other class of men.” This must be con- 
sidered before it is understood. It is as though Mr. Lowe should be 
required to swear before taking his seat in the House of Commons, 
that he will never say another word in opposition to household suffrage 
— only that there is this difference, that every white man in the State 
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of Louisiana feels that he is called upon by every principle that is dear 
to him to oppose that very concession to which he is desired to give his 
assent on oath. 

It seems to us to be hardly necessary to raise the question of the 
negro’s natural gifts and aptitudes before we form and expres our 
opinions on the justice or injustice of what is now being done in the 
} Southern States by Northern power. It has, indeed, always seemed to 
h us that there is ample evidence on the face of the earth to prove that 
A the negro cannot stand on a level with the white man. The evidence 
indeed is so strong that it is almost fatuous to discuss it. It is asserted 
by some that it cannot be God’s intention to endow one man with gifts 
lower than those bestowed on another ; and yet it is admitted that this 
has been done in regard to other races. The Indians have vanished 
or are vanishing before the face of the white man. Various of the 
peoples of Asia are held in subjection to the white man. The New 
Zealanders and Caffres have to undergo, or have undergone, banish- 
ment, and will undergo annihilation. The Esquimaux, should their 
country ever become habitable by a higher order of mankind, will un- 
dergo the same fate. The negro is more docile and tractable than the 
Indian or the New Zealander,— and therefore life to him along with 
the white man is not unendurable ; but he is not so clever or capable 
of so much self-action as the Hindoo, to whom nobody presumes to say 
that the powers of self-government should be confided. The African 
has long been the recipient of our warmest sympathy. We felt ourselves 
disgraced as a nation, while we ourselves kept him in bondage. The 
horrors of his passage as a captive from his own shores to those of 
slave-trading nations, made us his friend. The unlimited slavery of 
the Southern States taught us to feel that some great thing was needed 
1 in the American Union before the American States could be regarded 
. as a free land. The small remaining stains of slavery in Cuba and 
’ Brazil are odious to us, and we feel that they must be eradicated. All 
rid this is in our nature ;— but it is not in our nature to regard the negro 

as our equal. With all our frenzy of romance about “a man and a 
brother,” no white man, certainly no community of white men, has been 
taught to regard the negro as the white man’s equal. Marriage with 
i} him or with her would contaminate the white woman or the white man. 
“4 With all the chances that have been given to him, the negro has as yet 
a} done nothing for himself. He becomes neither rich, nor wise, nor 
1's powerful, nor eloquent. We recognise him, when in our kindest moods 
i towards him, as a full-grown child, whom it is pleasant to indulge with 
i songs and supper, and evening laughter. It was terrible that he should 
i be a slave,— more terrible perhaps for the possessor than for the pos- 
sessed ; — but because he is to be a slave no longer, we need not there- 
: fore declare him to be fit to rule the white man, knowing well in our 
+) hearts that he is unfit. 
! But the injustice and cruelty of Reconstruction in these Southern 
| States does not hang at all upon the question of the negro’s capability of 
{ performing the duties of a citizen. The difficulty of explaining such cru- 
elty lies in this,— that the ordinary Englishman, judging by the condition 
A of his own country, will see no reason why anegro should not vote. With 
Hi us there is no reason why a negro should not be esteemed as politically 
i 
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equal to the white man if he can show himself to have attained equal 
standing. There is no good reason why a negro should not vote with 
us, if he occupies a house and pays his rates. Of course he could so 
vote, if duly registered. Why then should he not have the same right 
in South Carolina? Perhaps no answer to this question can be so 
convincing as the reiteration of the statement that he cannot vote in 
Pennsylvania or Ohio,— or in New York, except under two almost pro- 
hibitory qualifications. With us in England, the vote of the negro can 
amount to nothing. In New York it could not amount to much ;— but 
there is the possibility of a negro population, and the risk must be 
avoided. In Ohio and Pennsylvania the white men will not subject 
themselves to the chance that their political selections should be in- 
fluenced by the voice of negroes. Men in the United States vote in- 
tribes,— not as we do, single-handed ; and they vote with the ballot. 
The negroes in any State would almost certainly vote as a single body. 
But in these Southern States the negro vote will be omnipotent. It is 
probable that the Legislature in South Carolina as retained under this 
reconstructed Constitution will send negro Senators to Washington. 
There is no reason whatsoever why it should not do so. Is there any 
philonegrist living who will go the length of saying that negro Senators 
will do honour to the Senate of the United States? 

But here, in these Southern States, the negro who is now to be poli- 
tically omnipotent was but yesterday a slave ;—and the race over whom 
he is to be omnipotentis the race that yesterday owned him. In which 
side in the bargain, for the late slave or for the late master, can there 
be good? Is it conceivable by the mind of man that political relations 
on such a basis can be maintained? Itcan be thought by no man that 
it will be for the good of either. It will send the white man through fire 
and water ;— and as for the poor black man, it will be his death-blow. 
But for a time it will enhance political power in the hands of a certain 
party in the South, and it will,— also for a time,— enable the conquer- 
ors to trample on the conquered. These poor wretches who are called 
upon to vote, to make Senators and to be Senators, to make judges 
and to be judges, to rule their State, to collect and use taxation, and 
to bring back to a condition of order and prosperity cities and terri- 
tories which have been crushed by Civil War as no land was ever crushed 
before, are they who were yesterday toiling in fear of the lash! They 
cannot read. They do not know their own ages,— hardly their own 
names. They are houseless,— fed by means of institutions, called 
freedmen’s bureaux, on the taxes of the country, creatures in the lowest 
condition of humanity. If it be possible that the negro should be the 
white man’s equal, is it possible that he should be so when just turned 
adrift from slavery to find his bread as best he may amidst such a tur- 
moil as that which now necessarily prevails in these unfortunate States ? 
Is his a condition in which he may probably commence his high duties 
as a free citizep with advantage to himself or to others? 

We beg to refer to the table of the adult male population and of the 
registered voters in these States, which we have given above, that the 
reader may see what will be the effect of these new Constitutions in 
each of those States which are now “reconstructed.” What may be 
the fate of Virginia and Texas we do not yet know. In Mississippi 
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the new Constitution has just been thrown out by the votes of a por- 
tion of the negroes,— the party manipulation there not having been so 
perfect as elsewhere. We have no hesitation in speaking thus of the 
negro vote ; for the slave of yesterday, whether he vote on one side or 
the other, is equally ignorant of that for which he votes. Whether he 
be used as a tool by the Northern conquerors, or be induced to be so 
used by his late masters, he is equally a tool. In Mississippi, for the 
present, the Constitution has been lost. It has been voted in Arkan- 
sas, and sanctioned in a separate bill by Congress. Constitutions for 
the other six States have also been sanctioned by Congress in one bill, 
although as regards Alabama the State Convention did not vote the 
Constitution. In Arkansas and North Carolina it is probable that 
white voters will predominate, and that the negro will not be in the as- 
cendant. In Alabama, Florida, South Carolina, practically in Georgia, 
and ultimately no doubt in Mississippi, the negro will have everything 
his own way. He will be called upon to decide in what way he shall 
be governed,— as he has done for some time past in St. Domingo ; and 
he will also be called upon to decide how the white man shall be gov- 
erned. We may, at any rate, assert safely that no such form of govern- 
ment has hitherto been tried on the face of God’s earth. Of negro 
communities there are many,—that of St. Domingo being the one 
which has been produced by the civilised and educated negro :— those 
in Africa showing the extent to which the negro has advanced without 
contact with the white man. No one, perhaps, can be justified in re- 
ceiving much promise even for a Liberia from what the negro hitherto 
has done in the way of self-government. So little, hitherto, has been 
the advance made that the philanthropist can hardly bring himself to 
sanction the idea of negroes, turned loose from the white man’s care, 
to live among themselves in any earthly Eden that may be found to be 

most fitted for them by climate and fertility. But here, in these South- 
ern States,— which hitherto have been in the hands of one of the 
most aristocratic races of white men that have ever domineered over 
their dependants,— here the Liberia of the negro is not to be a 
Liberia simply for himself alone, but one in which he in his turn may 
domineer over that aristocratic white man who so lately was his 
owner. Oh that we might imagine the shades of Wilberforce 
and Clarkson, of Buxton and of Brougham, regarding and realiz- 
ing these new Constitutions ;— and contemplating the fate of two 
million unfortunate slaves, just liberated from slavery, and desired to 
form governments, and to rule themselves and their white brethren! 
That the political virtues of the greatest of men should thus pave the 
way to the foulest of political crimes! It has been simply a crime. 
For this was not done with any mistaken notion that the enfranchised 
negro can in truth go at once to the top of the ladder, and become a 
wise legislator, a true councillor, a fit governor for himself and others. 
It is done, not with this view, but in order that the political power of a 
dominant party may maintain its supremacy throughout the Union. For 
that object it has been thought to be expedient to risk a war of races; 
to place the white man and the black man in deadly antagonism to each 
other,—in an antagonism which the white man will thoroughly under- 
stand, and by which the black man will be confounded without under- 
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standing it ; to create forms of government in the Southern States in 
direct opposition to the meaning of the Constitution, in agreement with 
which the Southern as well as the Northern States abandoned a portion 
of their own autonomy ; and to perpetuate an animosity from the South 
towards the North, which will become more bitter in peace than it was 
even in war! Under these new arrangements, if they could be made to 
remain, no doubt the votes from the Southern States would be given 
for Northern,— or, perhaps we had better say, for Republican candi- 
dates. They will be so given for atime. In this presidential election 
the States which shall have been “reconstructed” when the time for 
voting arrives, will probably support the Republican candidate. Re- 
publican Senators and Republican Representatives will no doubt be 
sent to Congress. Even now the new Senators who have been already 
admitted would have turned the scale altogether against the Pre-ident 
had impeachment been delayed till these days. So much undoubtedly 
has been gained by the partizans who have forced negro ascendancy 
upon the unfortunate Southern States. And there has, too, been a 
realization of the pleasure which is felt in thoroughly abasing an enemy. 
The rebel has been made to feel his punishment. He has been brought 
to the dust. He has been a rebel, and no one shall believe his word. 
He has been a rebel, and there can be no good in him. He has been 
a rebel, and the privilege of living, and that only, shall be allowed to 
him. No contumely, no despair, no misery can be too profound for 
him, or too enduring. Let there be a political hell upon earth for the 
Southerners,— whose hell, in other respects, is fierce enough ;— and 
let that hell be so contrived as to assist us in our political heaven. 
Those are the tenets of the Northern conquerors towards their van- 
quished enemy. * 

History has often told us of bloody reprisals, of sanguinary ven- 
geance, of Tarpeian rocks, of scaffolds, and of fusillades, as prepared 
by conquerors for the conquered. Hitherto no drop of blood has, I 
believe, been taken on the American continent in punishment for the 
sins of secession. The people are not a bloody-minded people. Per- 
sonally they can forgive. Jefferson Davis, the civil leader of seces- 
sion, is out on his parole, awaiting a long delayed trial, which, 
in all probability, will never take place. General Lee is living in 
semi-military employmentt in his State, not only unharmed, but 
honoured and esteemed. ‘There is no thirst for the blood of any man. 
But there is a hankering for political domination in the hearts of 
uninstructed men,—of men who know little or nothing that history 
would teach them,— which has produced a tyranny to which the 
world has hardly ever seen the like. The Northern and the Southern 
States had been fighting for political supremacy long before the war 
broke out. For many years the Southern men prevailed, chiefly by 
means of their better political organisation. The men whom the 
Southern States sent to Congress were allowed to remain there till they 





* There is a distinguished Senator now in the Senate whose mention cf a rebel is 
as incessant as enthusiastic, and as trustworthy as was that of Titus Oates of a Pa- 
pist. May the persistency of this Senator never bring him to the same punishment ! 

+The writer is apparently under the misapprehension that Gen’l Lee is President 
of the Virginia Military Institute.—Eps. Zc/ectic. 
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had learned their business, whereas those from the North were changed 
almost as often as the constitutional rules would admit. In this 
way the Southern leaders achieved and kept political power. But the 
flowing tide of Northern population at length broke this down. The 
Republican party prevailed at the national elections, and secession was 
the consequence. The Republicans feel that they have fought their 
battle and won it, and are determined that the reward of victory, that 
political power,—which means political patronage and political plun- 
der,—shall remain in their hands. By the help of the negro the 
Southern white man shall be held down powerless in the dust. 

There never has been a tyranny attempted so wide in its reach and 
so cruel in its measures. The Pole can submit to the Russian,— not, 
indeed, without national degradation, but without personal disgrace, 
The Italian, who was accustomed to see the Austrian soldier in his 
streets and in his theatres, was subjected to a hateful enemy ; but 
there was no feeling of individual loathing against his master. In 
each case the tyranny has been very bad. But what was such tyranny 
to the subjection of the white men of the Southern States to the negro 
who the other day was his slave? The Russian, too, and the Austrian, 
had some fitness for the task of dominion. Here they who are the 
least fit have been chosen,—so that the degradation may be perfect. 

But it is out of the question that such a condition of things should 
be permament,—or that it should endure even for a short course of 
years. It might be as well ordained that dogs should rule, and that 
men should obey them. The distance from the North is too great to 
admit of the continuance of Northern influence ; and Northern men 
who come down to enjoy their privileges and power, will become as 
Southern men. The negro will naturally yield to the white man at 
his elbow. He will have no wish of his own but to yield, and to be 
governed, and to do after some fashion that which some white man 
may tell him. Let him be called a voter, a legislator, a senator, a 
judge, or what not, he will willingly allow himself to be manipulated 
by the white hands that he sees closest to him. After a short while 
he will vote as his white neighbour bids him. But in the meantime,— 
till this frenzied energy of Northern interference shall of a necessity 
have passed away,— the poor negro will have no friend. But he will 
have an enemy in every white man who knows him. He may for a 
while get food from a freedman’s bureau, but that alone will not pre- 
serve him and his race. The probable result will be that, within the 
next four years, the negroes in the Southern States will be reduced in 
number more quickly than have been the white men since the war 
began. 

in the meantime, with the object of maintaining the political power 
which was for so many years kept out of his hands, and for which he 
and his have fought so many battles, the Northern politician finds 
nothing too corrupt for his political conscience, or too extravagant for 
his political ambition. Everything to him is fair, and nothing to him 
foolish by which the extent of his political power may be increased, 
or its duration prolonged. The consequence is that throughout the 
whole of the United States, in cities which are known to be Republi- 
can as well as in those known to be Democratic, in Boston as well as 
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in New York, in Philadelphia as well as in Baltimore, one hears the 
same cry on every side. “We are brought to the dust, to shame and 
disgrace, among ourselves, and among other nations, by the iniquity of 
those who call themselves politicians, and who have undertaken to rule 
us.” No man can travel through the States with his ears open and 
not find that this is the voice of the people. The Americans are no 
longer proud of their public men. As a people they are ashamed of 
their Congress. They declare openly that votes are bought and sold. 
The necessity for established agents between venal legislators and their 
clients has made a new profession. All men know it, and say it 
openly ; and yet it is continued. Why this should be so,— how it has 
come to pass that the honestest, and best and wisest among Americans 
have allowed political affairs to fall out of their hands, and have sub- 
mitted to be ruled by inferior spirits, while they apply their energies to 
all subjects other than those which are political, is a subject too long 
for us to discuss at the end of this paper ; but we venture to think 
that the injustice which is now being worked in the South by the cor- 
ruption and ambition of Northern legislators will find its cure in its 
own exaggerated dimensions. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


Hotywe tt Ha tt, whatever it had originally been, was now transformed 
into one of those splendid modern mansions peculiar to England, and 
tothe taste of English merchant princes ; exclusively modern ; for, like 
Mr. Vanderdecken, these commercial magnates have seldom known a 
grandfather ; and most of them see the wisdom of escaping entirely 
from the sombre glory of unattainable ancestral dignity, into the tan- 
gible magnificence of present wealth. 

Everything at Holywell was solely of to-day, except a wall or two 
left standing for picturesqueness, and the gigantic trees of the park, 
which could not well be re-grown, and made trim and new, or very likely 
Mr. Vanderdecken would have done it. In the house he did as he chose. 
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The upholstery was of the latest style ; the tables, chairs, mirrors, and 
pictures — all being equally regarded as furniture — had not one an- 
tique flaw. In fact, the whole contents of the mansion might have 
come — half of it did come — bran new and specklessly perfect, from 
the Great Exhibition of All Nations, then just closed. It was altogether 
a very splendid abode, complete in all its arrangements, and lacking 
nothing that money — which can purchase taste, among other trifles — 
could supply. 

The only thing it wanted — if, indeed, such a want is worth mention- 
ing — was that intangible something which may be called the soul of 
a house in contra-distinction from its body; which makes you 
conscious of the presence and influence of somebody who loves the 
dwelling and takes pleasure in it, either for its own sake — we can get 
attached to dead bricks and mortar for want of anything better — or 
for the sake of some human being belonging to it. This soul, which 
can inhabit and inform with its own beauty and brightness a very poor 
abode, does not always dwell in a rich one, and certainly did not dwell 
at Holywell Hall. 

Nevertheless, it was a fine place, and perfect of its kind : quite above 
criticism, indeed, except that a captious observer might say, if it had a 
fault, it was that, like its mistress, its handsomeness verged on too much 
of splendid solidity. You found in it none of the play of variety, the 
sweet little untidinesses,— such as a book out of its place, a bit of work 
left in a chair, or a child’s toy on the floor, which make a house look 
inhabited and home-like. From end to end you might traverse Holy- 
well Hall and not discover aught amiss, not even in Mrs.. Vanderdeck- 
en’s boudoir, where she sat every morning — scarcely for business, do- 
mestic or otherwise : she had nothing to do ; but merely because most 
ladies in the neighbourhood had such a room, and were always found 
sitting there before luncheon. They also— as she found on coming 
home from abroad — had the good old English habit of needle-work, 
so Mrs. Vanderdecken likewise adopted it, and was generally seen with 
a beautiful embroidery frame before her, where she was making a fender- 
stool for a charity bazaar. At least, she put in a stitch or two when 
she felt inclined, and her own or Gertrude’s maid continued and com- 
pleted the task. 

The effect of the elegant work, and the diamond-ringed fingers mov- 
ing over it, was very good, while as for the room, it was perfect, and 
arranged with an especial view to those rosy half-lights which set off to 
the best advantage a lady whose complexion may naturally be supposed 
beginning to fade a little. Very little in this case: and all that art 
could do to sustain waning nature, was undoubtedly done for wealthy 
Mrs. Vanderdecken. 

Yet she looked dull, as she almost invariably did of a morning, for 
visitors rarely came so early, and she never saw Gertrude till lunch. 
The child was always up and at work by eight, with her daily gover- 
ness, while the mother never rose till after ten, leaving her husband and 
daughter to breakfast alone together, as they had done ever since the 
little girl was two years old. 

Gertrude was an only child Mrs. Vanderdecken would have liked 
a son best —a son and heir to all this property. Still, she was very 
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fond of her little daughter. Women, who seem otherwise to have no 
heart to speak of, have very often the mother’s heart — at least that 
natural instinct which belongs equally to brutes and human beings, yet 
is a sacred instinct in its way. Mrs. Vanderdecken had it. She had 
petted Gertrude extremely during infancy, and now, as she was growing 
up into a companion, clung to her, as such silly women do cling to any- 
body who will take a little of the burden of existence off their shoul- 
ders. 

I have called her a “silly ” woman ; but perhaps that is not quite 
fair. There was no absolute silliness in her, no more than there was 
absolute badness ; she looked merely negative — made up of negatives : 
the kind of woman who, if left alone, will wilfully do no harm to any 
one, but sleep through life like a Persian cat upon a velvet cushion — 
sleek, and a little uninteresting ; but quite harmless,— or looking so, at 
least. 

She herself seemed interested in nothing to any great degree. She 
had no favourite pursuits. Her sitting-room was in perfect order ; the 
book-case was untouched ; the piano unopened. She idled wearily 
over her embroidery, yawned two or three times, and pulled out her 
jewelled watch to see how the time went on — time, which to some 
gallops so fast, but which with her seemed perpetually to crawl. At 
last, unable to bear her weariness of it or of herself any longer, she 
rose and rung the bell. 

“Tell Miss Vanderdecken to come up to me the minute she has fin- 
ished lessons.” 

But when, shortly after, the child came bounding in with an exuber- 
ance of life that made her almost pretty for the time being, the mother’s 
only welcome was a fretful reproach. 

“ How rough you are, Gertrude! and how very long you have been 
at lessons! What detained you!” 

“My history, mamma. I was in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and I 
wanted to finish it.” 

“That is a trick you have —when you begin a thing, you never rest 
till you have finished it. You are just like your aunt 

Mrs. Vanderdecken stopped suddenly. 

“Not like my aunt Anna, surely ; though papa fancies it sometimes. 
But I hope not ; for nurse says she was quite an elderly person,— and 
so fat. I would rather be like my other aunt,— aunt Edna ; isn’t that 
her name?” 

“Yea.” 

“Didn't I bring you this morning a letter from my aunt Edna?— 
that is, I thought so ; for the post-mark was Brook Street,” said the 
child, hesitatingly, as if treading on a forbidden subject. 

“It was from your aunt Edna. She remembered my birthday, which 
nobody else has done for many a year.” 

“Oh, mamma, why didn’t you tell me your birthday? and I would 
have given you something pretty ; and wished you ‘many happy re- 
turns.’ Isn’t that what they say in England ?” 

“T don’t know ; I have almost forgotten.” 

“Dear old mammy — darling mammy !” cried the child, fondling 
her. “ Now, won’t you show me the letter from aunt Edna? I should 
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so much like to see it. I wonder if she writes as nicely as she talks? 
Where is it? in your pocket? Do give it to me.” 

“ Little girls should not expect to see their mamma’s correspondence,” 
Mrs. Vanderdecken answered coldly ; “ and you know so little of your 
aunt, that it is impossible her letter can interest you. She is well, and 
so are all the family. ‘That is enough for you to know.” 

Gertrude looked disappointed, but urged no more. 

“ And, by-the-bye, child, you need not say anything about the letter 
to your papa. He does not know the Stedmans, and they are in such 
a different sphere of life from ourselves, that it is not likely we shall 
ever be very intimate with them. So the less we talk about them the 
better.” 

“ Very well, mamma.” 

The child’s answer was given with that careless acquiescence which 
neither implies assent nor obedience. Perhaps, unperceptive as she 
was, the mother had sense enough to discern this, for she said, after re- 
garding her daughter uneasily — 

“You must really mind what I say to you, Gertrude. You are always 
taking fancies to people, and you are not old enough to choose acquaint- 
ances for yourself. * Promise that you will make none without telling 
me. You ought to tell me everything. I mean your papa and me, of 
course.” 

“ But, mamma, you don’t always tell papa everything.” 

Mrs. Vanderdecken looked extremely annoyed, and her vexation took 
refuge in displeasure. 

“ You naughty, impertinent child, how dare you say such rude things 
to your mother— your poor mother, who has no comfort in the world 
but you!” 

Neither the anger nor the pathos seemed to affect the child very 
deeply ; probably she was well used to both. She. only stroked her 
mother’s hand with a sort of patronising affection. 

“Dear old darling, I didn’t mean to vex you. I'll never do so no 
more — till the next time ; and I’ll be the goodest girl that ever was, if 
you will only let me go once again to see my aunt Edna.” 

Mrs. Vanderdecken turned away very bitterly. 

“You ungrateful girl, you don’t care two pins for your mother now. 
It is all your aunt Edna.’ 

“ No, it isn’t ; how could it be?” returned Gertrude, practically. “ Be- 
cause my mother is my mother, and my aunt Edna I have only set eyes 
on twice, an hour each time, counting the hour last week when I met 
her at the Crystal Palace with cousin Julius.” 

“ Julius ; is that their eldest boy’s name? Oh, yes ; I remember now. 
You seem to have caught it up very readily.” 

“ Because I thought it such a funny name, and when we were walking 
together by the fountains, I asked him who they had called him after— 
was it Julius Cesar? and he said no, it was after an uncle he had, who 
had been dead a great many years.” 

“Yes ; a great many years.” 

There was something in Mrs. Vanderdecken’s manner which struck 
the child —who was as quick to observe as her mother was slow —for 
she said at once— 
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“Did you know of him,mamma? What was he like? Was he my 
uncle also? Did you ever see him?” 

No! the lady was just going to reply, but the contemptible lie— the 
lie of fear—died upon her lips. Falsehood was so difficult, so impos- 
sible, with her young daughter looking right in her face with the honest 
gaze of a child. 

“Yes,” she said, “I did know him once a little. But he was no re- 
lation of yours—only Dr. Stedman’s brother. He went out to India 
and died there.” 

“ How did he die?” 

“He was drowned, I believe.” 

“Where? in the sea?” 

“Tn the river Hoogly, I think ; but I never heard much about it. 
And now, my dear, you need not catechise me in this way, for I really 
can tell you nothing more. And you must not ask any more about— 
about Mr. Stedman.” 

“Why not? Oh, I understand,” and the little maid’s face suddenly 
became tender and grave. “ We ought to be careful in speaking about 
people that are dead. And perhaps they were very fond of him —his 
own relations I mean — and very sorry when he “died.” 

“ Perhaps they were.” said Mrs. Vanderdecken. 

She rose from her chair and stood, her full height, opposite the full- 
length mirror. Her lips were a shade paler than their usual rich 
colour, and she evinced a slight uneasiness and gravity of manner such 
as most people show in speaking of any unpleasant subject, a shock- 
ing accident, or discreditable history, just enough to convince the 
quick-witted Gertrude that something mysterious lay behind, and 
make her resolve, poor little unconscientious girl as she was—alas! she 
had had no example of conscientiousness—that in spite of her 
mother’s prohibition she would question cousin Julius closely about his 
uncle the very next time she got a chance of seeing him. 

“There is the bell, let us go down to luncheon,” said Mrs. Vander- 
decken, with an air of relief, and taking her little daughter’s hand with 
an appealing sort of fondness, which sat touchingly on the large splen- 
did woman, she passed slowly down the marble staircase, crossed the 
hall, and entered the dining-room ; where, in somewhat cheerless 
state, she, Gertrude, and the governess were accustomed to take their 
mid-day meal together. 

She was very silent throughout it ; but then who could expect her 
to talk much to a mere governess? She never interfered in the 
teaching, but always showed the utmost distaste for, and ignorance of, 
the proceedings of the schoolroom. And whenever she addressed the 
little elderly lady who taught Gertrude, and had been a teacher of 
children all her days, it was with a reserved dignity that showed plainly 
the great difference between poor Miss Smith and Mrs. Vander- 
decken, of Holywell Hall. 

Yet she was not unkind, or uncivil, or unladylike : here too, the ex- 
treme negativeness of her character prevented her from doing any- 
thing decidedly amiss, and no doubt Miss Smith would quite agree 
with Mrs. Fox, and with most other people, in finding no fault with, 
nay, even praising the great lady of the parish. It takes so little to 
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gain popularity when one has an indefinite number of thousands a 
ear. 
™ Meantime, Gertrude chattered incessantly to her mamma or her go- 
verness, with the wondrous merry heart of twelve years old, so that 
adually the vexed look —it was only vexation, not sorrow — passed 
rom the mother’s face, and she listened with a lazy smile, glad to catch 
the present pleasure—and such an innocent pleasure too. If she 
ever looked really happy, this poor rich woman, whose life seemed so 
barren of everything but riches, it was when in the company of her 
little girl. 

“Tt is very odd,” said she, half to herself, when the governess had 
retired, and the child stili went chattering on, “but though, as papa 
says, you are like the Vanderdeckens, and not a bit like me— still 
there is about you sometimes a queer look of your aunt Edna.” 

“ Are you sorry for that, mamma?” For while Mrs. Vanderdecken 
spoke, she had slightly sighed. 

“ Sorry ! what makes you fancy such athing? Dear me, no; except 
that your aunt Edna isn’t pretty — never was. Still, as I always tell 
you, good looks are of no importance. I’m sure I never got any bene- 
fit from mine.” (with another sigh.) “No, child; you are better as 
you are, and I daresay your aunt Edna would tell you the same thing.” 

“ Would she?” and Gertrude indulged, for a wonder, in a few mo- 
ments of silent meditation. “ Please, mamma, when is aunt Edna 
coming here?” 

“T really don’t know.” 

“Will she never come here?” 

“How can I say? Your papa asks to his house whoever he pleases ; 
and probably he doesn’t want to ask my sister.” 

“ But don’t you want her, mamma? Did you ever really tell papa 
you wanted her? Shall I tell him?” 

“ Oh dear no ; not upon any account,” said the lady, hurriedly, caught, 
as she continually was, by her honest child, in the very ambush under 
. which her weakness hid itself. “The fact is, the Stedmans are so dif- 
ferent from us that we do not care to invite them ; nor do we think 
they would enjoy themselves if they came. But for all that, she is a 
good person, an exceedingly good sort of person — your ‘aunt Edna.” 

So saying, Mrs. Vanderdecken rose and ordered the carriage, while 
Gertrude, who hated being shut up in a close brougham, begged to be 
allowed to take a run in the park with “old nurse,” a coloured wo- 
man, over whom she ruled supreme. 

“Just as you like,” the mother said, peevishly; “you are always 
glad to go out with anybody but me, and to do anything that I don’t 
particularly want you todo. And what you can find to amuse you in 
the park, these dull, damp, winter afternoons, is more than I can see.” 

“ Oh mamma, I can amuse myself anywhere, if only I am let alone.” 

“ Just like your aunt Edna,—as like her as two peas!” muttered 
Mrs. Vanderdecken. Then in her velvet. fur-trimmed cloak, with her 
filigree gold card-case in her hand, she stepped into her carriage, to 
pay the never-ending, still-beginning round of visits, which constituted 
the principal duty and solace of her life. 

Then her little daughter trotted off ; trotted is just the word for the 
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round, compact little figure, pattering resolutely upon its small dots of 
feet, the merry face shining under a round cap of chinchilla fur, the 
hands tucked inside her muff, and gathering close about her a scarlet 
cloak, like little Red Riding Hood. She was not a pretty nor even a 
picturesque child ; but she was a child ; which is a great deal to say 
for her in the present generation. And, withal, she was a quaint, self- 
contained, self-dependent little.soul, not taking much after either pa- 
rent, but belonging to some far-back, long-forgotten Dutch type ; while, 
ever and anon, there reappeared in her that curious likeness to her 
mother’s English sister, which seemed at once to annoy and to touch 
Mrs. Vanderdecken. 

She trotted through the park, this funny little maid, appearing and 
disappearing among the bushes, in her scarlet brightness, not unlike a 
cheery, plump, merry robin redbreast. 

It was one of those dull days, when, foreigners say, Englishmen are 
all inclined to go and hang themselves. The mossy walks, once so 
soft and green, were now spongy and sodden ; dead leaves lay every- 
where in rotting masses, except the few left on the trees, which fluttered 
mournfully against the murky sky. Everything was at the transi- 
tion time, when earth seems as if she could not reconcile herself to 
winter, but lies, abject and helpless, grieving over her own decay, with 
the grief of a man over a wasted life, or a woman over her love-life all 
done. Dark days, dreary days, whether in the year or in human exist- 
ence ; yet they must come to us all. 

Ay, even to poor little Gertrude ; though as yet she understood them 
not, nor seemed in the least affected by the gloominess of the day. 
She went gaily on, stamping on the wet moss, and leaving it in little 
ponds, shoe-shaped, behind her ; or kicking the dead leaves about at 
every step, in exceeding fun. Soon she quite distanced the nurse, who, 
indeed, was only too glad to be let slip, and returned to the house, as 
was her custom, telling nobody — and well certain that Gertrude would 
tell nobody — of her absence; inconvenient candour being by no 
means the rule of the Vanderdecken household. So Gertrude came 
alone to her favorite play-place,— an odd-shaped ornamental pond, 
possibly, in far back centuries, the original “ holy well.” Several oaks, 
now huge and hollow with age, with quantities of ferns and even stray 
brambles growing in their hearts and on the crevices of their gnarled 
arms, had been planted round its brink. Also a yew-tree, whose enor- 
mous branches swept the water, and stretched over it almost to the 
island in the centre, which some later hand had made and adorned with 
rhododendrons and other flowering plants. A somewhat dreary spot, 
because it was not wholly Nature,—Nature never is dreary,—but had 
in it a forlorn mingling of art. But Gertrude made herself quite happy 
there, and after feeding her water-fowl, the only inhabitants of the 
spot, who swam towards her in a chilly appealingness, as if the black- 
looking pond were almost too much, even for ducks, she climbed to her 
favourite post — the arm of the largest oak tree which overhung the 
water — and sat swinging there, Ophelia like,—not singing, certainly, 
but indulging in castle-building, as this solitary rich man’s child, so un- 
like both her parents, was rather prone to do. 

Hers was, however, a very mocest and matter-of-fact castle: nothing 
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more than a pretty summer-house, which she would coax the gardener 
—Gertrude was hand-in-glove with all gardeners and humble folk on 
her father’s property — to build for her, and to which she would invite, 
if possible, who? Casting her thoughts round about, she could find 
no better visitors, or more to her mind, than her aunt Edna’s five boys, 
with cousin Julius at their head, if only cousin Julius —a big, manly 
youth — would condescend to come. Perhaps there, under the influ- 
ence of tea and cake and cousinly feeling, she might coax out of him 
what she was sure must be most romantic and mysterious — the whole 
history of his uncle and namesake, Julius Stedman. 

In default of this, she began to invent it for herself, being in the 
habit of making up stories, heroic and pathetic at will. By-and-by, 
she grew so absorbed in her own imaginations, that she let her muff 
drop off into the water, and was nearly following it herself, when a 
strong hand caught hold of her. 

It was a man, who had crept near and been watching her intently 
for several minutes, only in her absorption she neither heard nor saw 
him. Probably he had not meant to be seen, since he had hidden 
himself behind the yew-tree, save for the instinct which made him 
stretch out a hand to save the child from falling into the water. 

“Take care, little miss,” said he, gruffly. “That’s an unsafe seat 
for a child like you. Are you alone?” 

Yes, she was alone. Not a creature to protect her from the grim 
man, who spoke so roughly, as if he hated her, and was ready to do her 
any sort of mischief. But Gertrude was not a cowardly child ; if fright- 
ened at all, it was usually at supernatural things ; and this was onlya 
man. In fact, as she perceived the minute she took courage to look 
at him closer, a man already known to her by sight — the poor soldier, 
who she believed had saved her life, and whom she had thought of a 
good deal since. Surely he never meant to harm her. 

She did not scream, but looked him composedly in the face. 

“Yes, I am quite alone. Why did you ask me? What are you go- 
ing to do to me?” 

“ Do to you, simpleton? what should I do? Eat you up, as the wolf 
ate Red Riding Hood? Do I look like it?” 

And he laughed—a horrid kind of laugh, the poor little girl 
thought — and glared at her with the wildest eyes she had ever beheld, 
or ever imaginec, in ogre or giant. Yet he was a small man, compara- 
tively: thin, and sickly looking ; and while considerably frightened, she 
also felt sorry for him. Perhaps he was a little crazy ; and she had 
heard that madmen ought to be humoured, and treated as if one were 
not the least afraid of them. So she answered, though inwardly quak- 
ing, as gently as she could — 

“You would be a very bad, cruel man, to kill a poor little girl who 
never did you any harm.” 

“ Indeed!” 

“And if you did kill me,” gathering courage as she spoke, “you 
would be punished for it. Papa would have you hanged.” 

The soldier laughed again. “And how would that benefit you? 
For instance, your father’s hanging me would not bring you back to life 
again? It might comfort him, though ; for revenge is sweet — very 
sweet ”—— 
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And he went on muttering to himself the rest of his sentence. 

Gertrude now grew seriously alarmed. She would have run away 
home ; but the man leaned against the oak-tree trunk, and so blocked 
up her passage. She was compelled to remain sitting on the branch, 
with her poor little legs dangling over the pond. Thus they kept their 
positions, these two; for her goaler seemed to have forgotten her pres- 
ence, and dropped into a fit of musing, till at last Gertrude ventured to 
address him again. 

“ Please, kind man, let me go. It can’t do you any good to be cruel 
to a little girl like me. I’m very sorry for you, you look so ill ; and I 
would give you some money, only I have none in my pocket. But I'll 
tell mamma about you when she comes home.” 

“Ts she out, your mother?” 

“Yes, out driving, you might wait for her at the lodge-gates, and she 
would be sure to give you something. She is very good, is my mam- 
ma.” 

“That’s a lie!” answered the soldier, fiercely. 

Then the little maid forgot her fear in a sudden blaze of indignation. 

“ How dare you say so? What do you know of my mamma? She 
is a lady, and you only a common man: not even a gentleman, or you 
would’nt talk to me about ‘lies.’ ” 

“ Shouldn’t 1?” returned the man, eyeing in a sort of curiosity the 
small, fearless face, all ablaze with wrath. Then he said, “ You’re not 
like her —not one bit. I won’t harm you; you may step down. Allow 
me to assist you, Miss Vanderdecken.” 

He offered her his hand with such a courteous air — not like an ogre 
at all, she thought, but more resembling the politeness of the young 
prince in the “ White Cat,” or the Beast, after Beauty had turned him 
human by loving him — that Gertrude regarded the man with dumb 
surprise. Instead of taking to her heels, as she had meant to do, she 
turned and offered to shake hands with him. 

“Good-bye. You seem to know my name. I am much obliged to 
you, and so will my mamma be. For she knows who you are ”— (the 
soldier started) —“ and so do I too.” 

“Indeed! Who am I?” 

“T think you are the man who pulled me from under the train one 
Saturday night. I have not said much about it since ; for mamma does 
not like talking about unpleasant things ; and she is easily frightened. 
But I knew quite well that but for you I should have been dead and 
buried, and gone to heaven by this time.” 

He smiled at the quaint wording ; but he could not deny the fact. 
In truth, with the peculiarity of his nature, in which impressions that 
seemed slight at first, instead of wearing out deepened down with time, 
during these three days it had more than once occurred to him, with a 
strange, crecpy feeling, how very near he had been, and the child too, to 
the “ going to heaven” which she talked about,— going fogether. How 
odd such an accident would have appeared! and what a queer coinci- 
dence it would have been if they two had been dragged out dead from 
under the train, and identified (as, though careless enough about him- 
self living, he always took care his body should be identified),— him- 
self and Mrs. Vanderdecken’s little daughter ! 
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Half in mockery, and yet drawn towards her by an attraction for 
which he could not account, and with not at all the sort of feeling which 
he expected to have had towards her, he intently examined the child. 

“Would you have liked to ‘go to heaven,’ as you call it?” 

Gertrude pondered a minute. “No. At least not just yet, I think.” 

“ Why not?” 

“Because I am quite happy as I am.” 

“Happy!” echoed the man, and looked half-contemptuously, half- 
pitifully at the child. “Is anybody happy, do you think? Is your 
mother happy ?” 

“Of course she is. No, stop a minute ;” and the honest little face 
took an expression which, in its flitting, shadowy sweetness, reminded 
the soldier of another,— far back in ghostly ages ; even as we some- 
times see, with a start, the dead and the lost come back to us fora 
minute in the likeness of some little one of a new generation. “No, I 
am afraid mamma is not always happy, for she sometimes tells me I 
am the only comfort she has ; and I am sure that is very little.” 

A gleam of satisfaction — wild satisfaction — lit up the countenance 
of the poverty-stricken soldier. “Really! she is not happy? All her 
riches cannot make her happy; nor her husband neither? She and 
your father quarrel sometimes, don’t they?” 

The man seemed quite carried away out of himself, or he must have 
seen the astonishment, mixed with reproof, of the little girl’s look. 

“You must be a very odd sort of person, to talk to me in this way 
about my papa and mamma. What can you know of them? Iam 
very, very sorry for you, and very grateful to you for saving my life ; and 
any amount of money that papa could pay” Here the little girl 
stopped, confused, touched by an instinct stronger than all her educa- 
tion. 

“TI suppose you think —doubtless your mother has taught you — 
that money can do everything; but it cannot. I want nothing. I 
know I saved your life ; and I prefer to hold you in my debt for doing 
so. You may say this to your papa, if you like.” 

Gertrude looked puzzled. “I wish I could tell him, and then he 
might thank you, as I do. But papa knows nothing about this acci- 
dent, or about you ; mamma would not let me tell him.” 

“ Then she keeps secrets from him — from her own husband?” said 
the soldier, eagerly. 

“T don’t know what you mean about keeping secrets ; and, indeed, 
if you will let me go away, I had rather not talk to you any more,” 
answered the little girl, almost beginning to cry, with a vague fear which 
she could not quite get over; while, at the same time, her keen sense 
of the romantic — and under her funny little Dutch outside there was 
a deal of romance in Gertrude Vanderdecken —was interested and 
excited to the highest degree. 

The soldier had apparently meant more conversation ; indeed, he 
had taken the trouble to divest himself of his overcoat, and made of it 
a cushion for the little girl on the tree-arm beside him ; but now he took 
it up again. 

“ Very well: you can go whenever you like. Good-bye.” 

“Good bye.” Gertrude began walking off as fast as she could, for 
twenty yards or so, then turned and looked behind her. 
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The man was sitting as she left him, with his elbows’ his Jenees, 
gazing down into the black water. His appearance and attitude: 4 
so forlorn, so wretched — he seemed so utterly lonely, sitting there On)», 
the dreary December afternoon, with the damp, white mist beginfiing / / 
to crawl over everything — that the little girl, who was going home’té . « <> 
a good fire and a bright drawing-room, where she always shared her® + 
mamma’s cozy five o'clock tea, felt her heart melt towards him. “a” 

She returned, and touched him on the arm. 

“T beg your pardon ; I forgot one thing. Tell me who you are, and 
where you live? If it is in this parish, I am sure mamma will come 
and see you ; for she has her district, and goes round regularly ; unless 
when she sends Nurse and me instead. And I should like to come 
and see you too. What is your name?” 

A simple question —the simplest possible, and given with the most 
innocent, up-looking, kindly eyes ; yet it made the soldier start, grow 
pale, and then blush violently all over his face. He turned sharply 
away. 

“What does my name matter to you? Why do you question me? 
What right has your mother to come and see me?” 

“Oh, she always goes to see poor people, or sick people ; all the 
ladies in the parish do. But she shall not come, if you do not wish it. 
Indeed, if you dislike it so much, I will tell her nothing at all about 

ou.” 

we That’s right,” said the man. And then, with a sudden thought, he 
added, “If you will promise to tell your mother nothing at all about 
me, I will meet you here every afternoon, if you like ; and I'll tell you 
all sorts of pretty stories, and queer tales about foreign countries. I 
have been half over the world, I think, and seen curious things with- 
out end.” 

“ Have you really?” said Gertrude, opening wide eyes of delight. 
Here was an opportunity such as she had often longed for—an adventure 
delicious as any fairy tale ; and the small fact of its being a surreptitious 
enjoyment did not lessen, but rather increased the charm of it to this 
poor little soul, who had never been brought up in that holy atmosphere 
of simple truth which makes want of candour as impossible to the child 
as it is to the parent. There is a rough and bitter proverb, “ As the 
old cock crows the young cock learns ;” and those who sow in small 
shams not unfrequently reap in large deceptions. In this case Ger- 
trude’s better nature made her hesitate a little. “ Mamma always bids 
me tell her everything, but then to hear endless stories, as you say — 
oh! it would be so nice.” 

“Very nice,” sneered the soldier ; “and all true, of course. Every- 
body always tells the truth, your mamma included. Come, shall we 
make a bargain, and shake hands upon it?” 

Yet as the warm little hand dropped upon his, in the sudden foolish 
confidence of childhood, on his side, too, the man’s higher nature felt 
a slight upspringing of conscience, but he battened it down tight and 
close. To the little girl herself he knew he intended no harm, nay, he 
rather liked her than otherwise, and for aught else—what did it 
matter ? 

“Very well, my dear,” said he kindly, trying to teach himself to speak 
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to her as he supposed children were accustomed to be spoken to. 
“Then we have made what the Scotch call ‘a paction’ between us, 
Take care you don’t break it. I shall not.” 

“Nor I. But,” her curiosity getting the better of her, “I should so 
like to know your name.” 

“ John Stone.” 

“ Thank you —and good-bye again, for I hear the carriage coming.” 

She flew off like a bird — like the little winter robin that she so much 
resembled — and left him alone, in the gloomy, darkening mist. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


Atmost daily, and for many days, John Stone the soldier, and little Miss 
Vanderdecken, met — accidentally it appeared, but nevertheless by de- 
sign —in the quiet nooks of the wintry, deserted park. Sometimes 
Gertrude’s nurse was with them, sometimes not. At any rate, Stone 
contrived to secure the woman’s fidelity, both by money and by talking 
to her in her native Hindostanee, she having been originally an ayah, 
brought from Calcutta to the Cape. This done, he had no other fear 
of premature discovery, for at Holywell Hall, as in most large establish- 
ments, the comings and goings of any individual item therein were 
scarcely noticed, not even though it were the young lady of the house. 
Besides, everybody was accustomed to Miss Gertrude’s independent 
proceedings, which formed such a contrast to her mother’s graceful 
laziness ; consequently, the carrying out of this surreptitious adventure 
was easy enough. 

The only trouble in the matter was the child’s own conscience, which 
sometimes woke up, and she begged leave to tell everything to her 
mamma ; but Stone always quieted her with promises that she should 
do so very soon. Besides, he said, if she were ever found out, and 
asked any questions, she had nothing to do but to tell her mother the 
direct truth. 

“ But suppose mamma is angry with me, and forbids me to see you 
any more, what shall I do?” 

She spoke in eager anxiety, for the fascination of this man’s com- 
pany, the charm of his talk, and the interest inspired by his looks and 
manner — so unlike a common soldier, and so very like, she thought, 
to a prince in disguise, as she every day expected he would turn out to 
be — had quite intoxicated the romantic child. She was not exactly 
fond of him — was almost afraid of him sometimes, for he had such 
queer ways — such sudden bursts of excitement ; and yet day and night 
she never got him out of her mind, and was always thirsting to meet 
him again, and hear something new. 

“Your mamma angry?” repeated Stone, with a sneer. “I thought 
fine ladies were never angry. However, in that case, just send her to 
me — John Stone, lodging at Mrs. Fox’s, of the ‘Goat and Compasses,’ 
and I'll make things straight for you directly.” 

“ Will you, really? And will you explain to her that it was all be- 
cause you made me make a promise, and I could not break it? People 
should never break their promises.”’ 
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“Tid she teach you that?” 

“No, but papa did ; papa is very particular. He says, true in small 
things, true in great ; that if you deceive one person, you'll be sure to 
deceive another ; and he sometimes talks about all this in such a way 
that he makes mamma cry.” 

“Why?” asked Stone, grasping at the family skeleton which the 
child had betrayed, and investigating it with the zest of a ghoul bur- 
rowing into a grave. 

“Oh, because she is a little frightened of him, I think ; and yet he 
does not mean half he says. He is never unkind to me. Only he dis- 
likes mamma’s asking him for money ; and sometimes he gets into a pas- 
sion, and calls her ugly names, and she begins to sob, and wishes she 
had never married; and it makes me so unhappy, you can’t think. 
But I ought not to tell you all this.” 

“It’s no matter,— I'll not tell again. Icankeepasecret. Besides, 
I have nobody to tell it to.” 

“ Have you no relations — nobody at all belonging to you?” 

Stone shook his head. 

“T wish you had had a little girl of your own for me to play with. 
You were never married, I suppose ?” 

“No.” 

“ But you had a father and mother — perhaps brothers and sisters, 
once ?” 

“No sisters.” 

“Oh, what a pity! It must be so nice to have a sister. I have no 
relations at all ; at least, none that I shall ever see much of. But that 
is a secret too,” added the child, looking graver. “I can’t imagine why 
it is, but mamma cannot bear my talking much about my aunt — the 
only one I have — aunt Edna.” 

The soldier started. He had been sitting with the child beside him, 
in the hollow of an old oak, telling his Munchausen-like stories, of 
which how much was fiction, how much fact, he alone knew ; and after- 
wards he had fallen into a sort of dream, as he was prone to do, watch- 
ing the sunset, and listening to a wren on a tree-top near, singing as 
loud and merrily as if it were the year’s beginning instead of its close. 
Now he seemed startled out of his meditation into exceeding agitation. 

“TI beg your pardon, say that name again. I was not listening. 
Your aunt who?” 

“ Aunt Edna, mamma’s only sister ; indeed, I never knew she had a 
sister till about a year ago, when in driving through London we saw the 
name on a door — Dr. Stedman. That is aunt Edna’s husband. He 
is a doctor, you must know.” _~ 

“ And he lives— where ?” 

“In Brook Street, Hanover Square,” answered the little maid, de- 
lighted with the importance of giving information. “It is but a little 
house. When mamma called there, she wondered how they could live 
in such a pokey hole, but she supposed it was because they were poor 
still.” 

“ Poor?” 

“ That is, compared with us; but I don’t think they can be really 
poor people ; or if they are, they don’t mind it. They all look so happy 
and merry — aunt Edna and her five sons.” 
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“ Five sons, has she?” said Stone, who after his first violent start had 
_settled down into an attitude which he was prone to fall into — stoop- 
ing forward with his hand over his eyes. He said he had had moon- 
blindness, and sometimes wore green spectacles. 

“ And — her husband — your uncle?” 

“Oh, you mean Dr. Stedman. Of course, he is my uncle; but I 
have never seen him. We have only called once, and they never come 
here.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Nobody seems to want it, except me. But I want it very much. I 
should so like to have my cousins to play with, especially cousin Julius.” 

Stone sprang up, and then suddenly sat down again, catching hold 
of a half-rotten branch, and breaking it in little bits as he spoke. 

“TI beg your pardon. Go on, child. Tell me all about your aunt, 
and uncle, and cousins.” 

“ Would you really like to hear?” cried Gertrude, highly delighted. 
“Not that there is much to tell ; for I know so very little about them. 
But they live in Brook Street, as I said, and they are such a happy 
family, and seem so fond of one another. Two of the boys are bigger 
than aunt Edna— she is a very little woman, you must know — and 
they pet her and play with her, and yet seem so proud of her. They 
tell her everything, Julius says, just as mamma desires me to tell Aer,” 
added the child, sighing —“ only, somehow, I can’t. Don’t you think 
there is something about a person which makes you tell them things? 
But you can’t do it, just because they desire you, any more than you 
could love people because they compelled you to love them.” 

The little girl had hit upon a great mystery — perhaps the greatest 
mystery in parental government ; but no such ethical or moral question 
interested the soldier. Yet he did seem interested — keenly — pain- 
fully, in what she was saying. 

“Goon. Tell me more.” 

“ About aunt Edna and her house? Oh, I am sure it must be the 
happiest house in the world. No wonder they don’t care to come to 
ours.” 

“Ts that so? Who says it?” 

“ Mamma.” 

“ Oh, then, of course it must be true.” 

“1 wish you saw my aunt Edna. I do like her so!” cried Gertrude, 
enthusiastically. “She is not pretty, and not a fine lady at all— dresses 
very plainly ; but then she is so bright, and sweet, and kind. The first 
time I saw her, she took me on her knee and kissed me, and cried a 
little, saying to mamma that she once had a dear little girl of her own, 
but it died when a baby. However, she seems very happy with her 
five boys. Oh, I could be so fond of aunt Edna if they would let me! 
But—hark! I think I hear wheels. I must run indoors before mam- 
ma comes home. Good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye,” said Stone. He had seemed to pay little attention to 
her latter words ; but when she was quitting him, he called her back. 
“Stop. Your uncle is a doctor, yousay. I might want one. I am ill 
enough sometimes. Give me his address.” 

Gertrude gave it eagerly. 
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“Oh, do go to him, I am sure he would do you good. And then, 
perhaps, you would see aunt Edna and my cousins, and would tell me 
all about them when you come back. Only you had better say noth- 
ing to them about me.” 

“ Of course not.” 

“TI wonder,” said the little girl, lingering, as a sudden brilliant idea 
struck her, “ whether you, having been at Calcutta, and actually sailed 
up the Hoogly river, might know anything about — about a 

“What?” 

“Oh, nothing particular. Yes, it is something particular, as I can 
guess from mamma’s telling me never to speak about it. There isa 
secret which, if I could only find it out, might be as interesting as any 
of the stories you have toldto me. Listen: ”— and she placed her lips 
to his ear in the approved fashion of mystery-mongers : —“ Cousin 
Julius told me that he had, once upon a time, an uncle.” 

This communication made nothing like the impression she intended. 
Stone heard it, sitting, rigid as his name, with his eyes fixed on the ground. 
At last he said — 

“Ts he alive?” 

“ No — dead many years ago, mamma told me.” 

The soldier started a little. 

“How did he die— how did she say he died?” asked he, after a 
pause. 

“ He was drowned in the Hoogly. But there’s nurse beckoning. I 
must run. Good-bye.” 

“ Good bye ;” and Stone sat where she had left him, pondering. 

“ Dead !— drowned!” he repeated to himself, and then laughed. 
“Dead, years ago! Well, it’s all true — all true ; and better so.” 

He rose, hearing the rumble of distant carriage-wheels, and hurried 
by a short cut to the corner of the park, where he generally lingered at 
this hour, behind a thick holly bush which was near the park-gates. 
Thence, he could watch Mrs. Vanderdecken drive slowly through in 
her phzton, or brougham, or landaulet— she had an endless variety 
of carriages — but always alone, always dull, as if nothing ever had 
given, or could give her pleasure in this world. 

When she had passed, Stone started up from his hiding-place, and 
ranged wildly over bush and brake, like a man out of his senses, till he 
came out upon the common, where seeing decent labourers walking 
decently homewards in twos and threes, he also did the same, and soon 
found himself at Mrs. Fox’s door. 

The good woman had been very kind to him, though, as she told 
confidentially to all her neighbours, she thought him a little “ cracked.” 
But as he was quite harmless, and paid his bill regularly — every morn- 
ing, because, he said, no one knew what might happen before night — 
she did not object to have him staying with her. He had his meals in 
her parlour ; gave hardly any trouble ; went early to bed, and was late 
to rise ; never complaining of either his food or his lodging. He took 
very little notice of anybody, yet there was in him a pathetic gentle- 
ness, which won the heart of every creature — certainly every woman 
— who had anything to do with him. 

“T'll be bound he has seen better days, and had folk mighty fond of 
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him sometime,” was Mrs. Fox’s deliberate opinion. “What has brought 
him to this pass goodness knows.” 

“ Drink perhaps,” somebody suggested. 

But Mrs. Fox indignantly repelled this accusation, though she owned 
he sometimes looked as if he had been drinking, and besides his to- 
bacco there was now and then a queer smell in his room, like a drug- 
gist’s shop. But it was not brandy, she was certain: nothing ever 
passed his lips but water in her sight, and if out of it, she would soon 
have discovered the fact, for she was a great lover of temperance, even 
though she kept a public house. 

So, much as they talked him over, the little circle which revolved 
round the “Goat and Compasses” could come to no conclusion about 
John Stone, except that he was “rather queer,” but certainly not suffi- 
ciently crazy to be treated as a lunatic. Still, they let him alone as much 
as possible ; all save the good landlady, who, partly from a love of patron- 
ising, and partly through real kindness, took him in her charge entirely, 
and it must be owned, very devotedly. 

“Mrs. Fox, what is the earliest train to London to-morrow? ” 

She was so amazed at the question, that she forgot her ordinary de- 
ference, which rather increased than diminished, the more she had to do 
with “ Mr.” (as she now always called him) Stone. 

“ My dear soul, you don’t mean to say you’re going up to London ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, I’m glad of it. It'll amuse you, maybe. Is it for good, or 
only for a day or two?” 

“Only for a day or two. ‘ For good,’ as you say, I am not likely to 
go anywhere. I shall leave my traps with you, and return very soon, 
Come, come, I dare sayin your heart you're not sorry to be rid of me.” 

The old woman shook her head with one of her sententious remarks. 

“ Them as their friends is glad to get rid of, Mr. Stone, are gener- 
ally those as have never tried to make ’em want ’em. You're no 
trouble here — quite a pleasure ; and you’d better stop with me till 
you goes back direct to your own folks.” 

This latter was a‘ thrust, deliberate and prudential ; for she often 
felt her responsibility very great, and would have been really thankful 
to find out something definite respecting the lonely, sickly man, who 
might at anytime fall ill, or even die upon her hands ; but Stone took 
no notice of what she had said. Indeed, after the matter of the train 
was fixed, he scarcely spoke another word, but smoked incessantly till 
he went to bed. 

He was very late up, so late that he nearly missed his breakfast and 
his chance of a lift to the station in the butcher’s cart, which Mrs. Fox 
had kindly arranged for him. And as she started him off he looked so 
haggard, so feeble, that she shook her head more ominously than ever. 

“ He'll go off some day like the snuff of a candle. I wish I knew 
who his friends were, and I'd write to ’em, with his leave or without it, 
that’s all.” 

But the busy and the poor have not too much time even for compas- 
sion, and before Stone was a mile away even his kindly hostess had 
forgotten him. 

Not a thought from her, or any human being, followed the solitary 
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soldier as he took his journey, and at length found himself dropped 
into the wild whirl of London streets, which he trod with an uncertain 
step and dazed, bewildered air, as of a man who had never been there 
before, or so many years ago, that his experience was no help to him 
now whatever. 

Besides all this, he had at first a frightened look, as if he expected 
continually to be recognized or spoken to — a fancy which country peo- 
ple often have, till they understand London better. London — that 
mad Babel —so crowded, yet so intensely lonely, that among the myr- 
iads one jostles against, to meet a known face is almost an impossible 
chance. So he was drifted on — this atom, this nomad, this forlorn bit 
of humanity—in the great human tide that went surging right and 
left down either side of the street. Gradually he let himself be swept 
on by it, as unimportant and unnoticed as a bubble down a stream. 

He turned westward, more by instinct than design, apparently — 
for he walked like a man half blind and stunned. By slow degrees, 
however, he seemed to grow accustomed to the crowd ; breasted it less 
awkwardly and timorously, and looked around him a little, as if trying 
to recollect the places he saw — above all, to recollect himself. 

Thus he got on as far as the Cheapside corner leading to St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, when the sudden boom of the great cathedral bell striking 
eleven o'clock, sent such a shock through his frail nervous frame, that 
he leaned staggering against a shop window. 

“ Hollo, man, are you drunk, or what?” cried a passer-by, catching 
hold of him, but meeting no answer, no resistance, let him go again. 
“You're ill, sir. You'd better get into a cab and go home ;” but there 
was no ¢ab at hand, so the stranger hailed an omnibus which Stone 
silently indicated as it passed, and civilly helped him into it, perhaps 
feeling that he was safer among companions than alone. 

The omnibus was full of the usual average of omnibus passengers, 
all busy, and self-absorbed, every one going his own way, and paying 
little heed to his neighbour. Nobody noticed Stone, who turned his 
face to the glass and watched the gliding by of the various familiar 
objects along the great western outlet from the city. They were scarce- 
ly changed. London looked precisely as he had left it, even after this 
long interval of years. It seemed only yesterday that he had taken 
his last omnibus ride homeward on this very route, the day he left Eng- 
land, a young man, with life all before him and nothing behind. Now? 
. Well, we all of us must meet such crises ; times when some sharp 
sudden curve of the river of life brings us face to face with the lost 
past, and we stand and gaze on it for a moment or two — startled, sad- 
dened, or smitten with intolerable pain — then, knowing it irrecoverable, 
turn our backs upon it, and go on, like our neighbours, our inevitable 
way. 

Most men, who have at all neared their half century of existence, 
can understand this feeling ; but then few have such a past to look back 
upon as John Stone. 

He rode on a good distance, and then got out and walked, through 
the quietest and least frequented streets of the West-end, losing him- 
self several times. The only place he stopped at was, oddly enough, 
an upholsterer’s shop, in the window of which there happened to be 
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for sale a large swing glass. Stone looked at himself in it, carefully, 
from head to foot. 

His was a figure, certainly peculiar, but not peculiar enough to attract 
notice among the many odd fishes who swim safely and unobserved 
through London streets. Spare and short — the shortest stature ad- 
missible by the regulation height of the army —the faded scarlet just 
glimmering under his grey coat, the foraging cap pulled closely over his 
brows, and the rest of his face almost hidden by his spectacles and long 
beard, any special personal appearance he had was so concealed, that 
his own mother might have passed him in the street and not have known 
him. 

Apparently, he satisfied himself as to the result of his self-examina- 
tion, for shortly, paying no heed to the jeer of a small London boy, 
that “p’raps he’d know that ’ere party agin when he met him,” Stone 
turned away from the mirror and passed on — walking much more con- 
fidently than before. 

He reached at last Brook Street, that favourite habitat of physicians 
and other strictly respectable but not ultra-fashionable people, and 
walked right down it till he came to Dr. Stedman’s door. 

A quiet, unpretending door it was, and belonging to one of those 
small houses, at least much smaller than the rest, which are sometimes 
to be found in this neighbourhood. The brougham standing opposite 
to it was of the same character ; a neat doctor’s carriage, arranged 
with all appliances for books, &c.— evidently that of a man who works 
too hard not to economise time as well as money by every possible 
expedient. The coachman, a decent elderly man — one of those ser- 
vants who are not only thoroughly respectable, but confer respectability 
on their employers — sat on the box, waiting patiently for his master. 

He had not to wait long. Punctually at twelve o'clock Dr. Stedman 
came out, and stood on the door-step, talking to a poor woman who 
had just run up to him ; so that the soldier, if he wished it, had a full 
opportunity of observing the physician whom he had said he might 
consult some day. 

Dr. William Stedman — as his door-plate had it — was a tall, strongly 
built, middle-aged gentleman : fair-featured —a little florid perhaps — 
but with the ruddiness of health only. He was muscular, but not stout, 
and very wholesome-looking, even though he was a doctor and lived in 
London. His mouth was placid, his eyes were kind. His whole ap- 
pearance was that of a man who has fought his battle of life somewhat 
hardly, but has got through the worst of it, and begins now to put a 
cheerful sickle into tke harvest of his youth—to reap what he has 
sown, and prepare to go forth rejoicing with his sheaves. A season, 
often the very best and brightest of existence to such a man: and the 
very bitterest to a man who has come to his harvest time with no har- 
vest ready, and finds out the awful, inexorable truth, that whosoever 
has sown the wind must reap the whirlwind. 

While Dr. Stedman stood, talking to his patient or applicant —a 
very poorly-clad and sad-faced woman — John Stone watched him in- 
tently. He even crept on a little further, holding by area railings as 
he went, that he might see him better, and so remained, until the 
physician, having finished his talk with the woman, dismissed her, and 
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then, as with a second thought, called her back, took her into his car- 
riage, and drove away. 

When he was gone Stone clung to the railings, tight and fast. One 
of his violent fits of coughing seized him, and for a little he could 
hardly stand or speak. 

No one took any notice of him—those things are too common in 
London. He came to himself soon, and then paused to consider what 
he should do. Bodily exhaustion guided him as much as anything, 
and the horrible fear that he might drop in the street. He went into 
the nearest shop, a baker’s, and asked for a penny loaf and a glass of 
water. But after he had munched a few mouthfuls, he put the food 
aside, and taking out of his pocket a queer little eastern-looking box, 
which emitted a still queerer smell — not tobacco — he extracted and 
ate a small fragment out of its contents. 

“What is that?” asked the baker’s wife uneasily. “Not poison?” 

“Oh, no! It’s my physic — my food — my drink — my chief com- 
fort in life, I assure you!” said Stone in an excited manner, as laying 
down sixpence and forgetting to take up the change, he hurried out of 
the shop, and was soon lost once more in the maze of London streets. 

Lost — how sad a word it is— how sad and yet how common! And 
who are the lost? Not the dead—God keeps them, safe and sure; 
though how and where we know not, until we go the way they all have 
gone. But the living lost — the sinners, who have been over-tempted 
and have fallen — the sinned against, who have been hunted and tor- 
tured into crime —the weak ones, half good, half bad, with whom it 
seems the chance of a straw whether they shall take the right way or 
the wrong — who shall find them? He will one day, we trust; He 
who in His whole universe loses, finally, nothing. 

Poor Stone had much of this “lost” look, as he wandered about 
London ; uncertainly, idly, like a man who has given up all stake in 
life and takes no particular interest in anything. Sometimes he stop- 
ped at a shop-window, generally a print-shop, and vacantly gazed at its 
contents, but he never lingered long anywhere, and being in his exte- 
rior neither a beggar nor a rogue, but just up to the decent level which 
makes a man an object neither of fear nor compassion to his fellow- 
creatures, he was not much noticed by anybody, but just allowed to go 
his own way — to work or be idle — feed or starve — live or die, as it 
pleased himself and Providence. 

Wherever he wandered, during that long day, Stone always came 
back to the little house in Brook Street, hovering about it as a ghost 
might haunt its body’s grave ; walking to and fro, sometimes on one 
side of the street and then on the other, and watching every one who 
went in and out. 

There were many, for Dr. Stedman’s seemed both a full and a busy 
house. People were perpetually coming and going, not a few with 
those eager anxious countenances that are ever haunting a doctor’s 
abode. He appeared to have a good practice, and to be not without 
friends, for several daintily-dressed lady visitors called ; and one or two 
gentlemen in carriages, grave, professional, eminently respectable — 
the sort of connections which gather round a man when he begins 
to rise in the world, and the world discovers that it may be rather proud 
of him than otherwise. 
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John Stone the soldier saw all these things. Pacing the street, and 
sometimes, that he might awaken no suspicion, hanging about with 
other forlorn and shabby looking loungers on area-steps and at shop- 
windows, he watched with hungry glances the continually opening door. 
Once, struck by a sudden impulse, he even went up to it, and laid his 
hand upon it, but just that minute two young lads came springing up 
the steps behind him, all life and gaiety. 

“ Hallo, here’s an old soldier. Did you want my father, eh, my 
man?” looking into the stranger’s face with a frank bright smile which 
carried with it such a ghostly likeness, that, after a moment’s eager 
glance at the lad, Stone, trembling like an aspen, shook his head in 
silent negative, and went shambling away. 

“ They must be his boys, of course,” muttered he to himself. “ Such 
big lads! is boys. Itseems like dreaming. But I’m always dream- 
ing.” And he laughed, but the laugh was half a moan. 

After a few minutes, the two lads reappeared, bringing out with them 
in triumph a little lady, well furred and cloaked, and evidently prepared 
to meet the still damp day and enjoy it as much as either of her sons. 
For mother and sons they were, there was no mistaking that. The 
elder gave her his arm, patronisingly and tenderly, as if it were a new 
right which he was rather proud of claiming, while the younger walked 
beside her, seizing by force her umbrella and bag, and flourishing them 
about with great liveliness. Both lads were so full of themselves, and 
of her, guarding her on either side, and enjoying her company with 
undisguished delight, that they were rather regardless of passers-by, 
and the elder brushed past Stone somewhat roughly. ‘ 

“Take care, Julius,” said the lady, in a gentle, feminine voice, fit to 
win over any number of boys, and yet rule them too, for there was nei- 
ther weakness nor indecision in it. Then turning to the soldier, she 
added, “I beg your pardon, my son did not mean to be rude to you.” 

Stone made no reply, and after a passing glance at him, she walked 
on. However, ere crossing the street, she looked back and said a 
word or two to her second son, who immediately came and spoke to 
him, civilly and kindly. 

“ Are you not well? Is there anything I can do for you?” 

“No, nothing. Let me alone!” said Stone sharply, and hesried 
away. 

kin minutes after, however, he was haunting the same street — the 
same door. Almost that instant the doctor drove up to it, when two 
little lads,,not long past babyhood, going out with their nurse, blocked 
his way. 

“ Papa, papa!” rose in unison, a perfect shriek of welcome. 

Dr. Stedman stopped and tossed them up, one after the other, in his 
strong arms. 

“ My Castor and Pollux, is it you?” 

“We're not Castor and Pollux, we’re David and Jonathan. Papa, 
give us another toss.” 

“ Not to-day, I’m very busy. Runaway, Gemini. Nurse, is mamma 
at home ?” 

And hearing she was not, a momentary cloud crossed his face. 
“ Ah, well, she’ll be back by dinner-time, and so shall I. Tell her 
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so.” And he hurried in with the preoccupied look of a man who has 
no idle moments to lose. Very soon he came out again, and was has- 
tening to his carriage, when his quick eye caught sight of the figure 
leaning against his area-railings. 

“Did you want me, my good man? Any message? Are you a pa- 
tient of mine?” 

“Na” ; 

“TI don’t remember your face. But you look ill. I am unfortunately 
in haste,” taking out his watch; “but still, I could spare fully three 
minutes, if you wanted to consult me.” 

“— 

“Good afternoon, then.” 

“Good afternoon.” 

Pre-occupied as he evidently was, the kind physician gave one half- 
compassionate glance behind him, then closed his carriage door and 
drove away. John Stone stood in the street alone. 

Yes, quite alone now— alone as few men ever are until their death. 
He had come hither with no definite intention beyond the natural im- 
pulse of most men, to see old places and familiar faces again. After- 
wards, driven by some vague yearning, some last clinging to this world 
and all its tender ties, he had experimentalized thus on a mere chance, 
hardly knowing whether he wished to succeed or fail. He had failed. 

It was neither improbable nor unnatural that he should have done 
so, and yet the certainty of it smote him hard. 

“T am quite safe,” he said, bitterly. ‘“ Nobody knows me. I may 
go among them all as harmless as a ghost.” 

And not unlike a ghost he felt—a poor, wandering ghost revisiting 


. the upper world, where his place was as now completely filled up as, 


perchance, even the best-beloved, most honoured dead would find theirs, 
could they return after a season to the hearths they sat at, the friends 
and kindred who once loved them so well ; ay, and love them still, only 
with a different sort of love. It seems sad, and yet it is but a law of 
nature, most righteous, most merciful, if we look at it as we believe our 
dead do, grieving no more, either over themselves or us, but rejoicing 
in their new and perfect existence. 

But Stone was a living man still, and he found his lot hard to bear ; 
yet it was, in some sense, his own choosing. He had slipped away, 
first in madness, and then with a stunned indifference to life and all its 
duties ; suffering himself to drop without a struggle into the great sea 
of sorrow, which at some crisis in our lives is ever ready to overwhelm 
each one of us. It had closed over him. He had gained his desire. 
Years of oblivion had rolled between changing the terrible present into 
a harmless past ; and now his own place and his own people knew him 
no more. 

He turned into Hanover Square, and walked round and round it, in 
the gloom of the early dusk, avoiding the houses, and keeping to the 
inner circle, where a white frosty fog hung over the trees like a shroud. 

“Tt's all right,” he muttered, talking to himself, as was his habit — 
the habit of most solitary people. “They are happy, perfectly happy, 
as they deserve to be. They have wholly forgotten me. Of course ; 
they could not but forget. What was there to remember except pain? 
And yet—oh, Will! Kind, loving, good old Will!” 
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A sharp sob broke his words. Ashamed, he turned to see if any 
chance passer-by was near him; but there was no one. The place 
was as London squares are on a winter evening — lonely as a desert. 

“ Five sons the child said he had. Plenty to keep up the name— 
the honest honourable name—which he used to say I should make 
famous some day. I? What a mockery it seems now! Five sons. 
Not a bad help for a man when he gets old. That eldest — the big 
fellow, so like his father — must be the one that was the baby. She 
used to pet him and play with him.” 

He ground his teeth as he spoke, and talking to himself no more, 
sped on round and round the circle, like a man possessed ; sometimes 
stopping from sheer exhaustion, and then hurrying on again as if there 
were an evil spirit behind him. At length, quite worn out, he crawled 
back to the old spot — the bright little house in Brook Street. 

It looked doubly bright in the now thickly gathering darkness of the 
street. The venetian blinds had been drawn down, but not closed, so 
that any one looking through the interstices could see into the room 
quite plainly. 

A cosy dining-room, warm and cheerful ; gilt-framed prints shining 
on the crimson-papered walls ; a large bookcase at one end ; a mirror 
and sideboard, garnished with what looked like presentation plate, gob- 
lets, a claret-jug, &c., on the other ; between, the shining, white-spread 
family dinner-table, with chairs all around it, evidently meant to be 
filled as full as it could hold. Standing on the hearthrug, apparently 
waiting and watching, but knitting still —‘for the fire-light flickered on 
the glancing needles, and made a star of light out of one fine diamond 
which glittered on the rapid little hands — was a figure that looked like 
the good fairy, the presiding genius, the guardian angel of the whole. . 

She was a little person, thin and fragile, more so perhaps than a 
matron should be, and her face was not without a look of care —or 
rather the faint reflex of care gone by. And when it fell into repose 
there was, as there is in almost all faces past their youth, a slight sad- 
ness, enough to make you feel that she had felt, and understood, sorrow. 
Her hair was already whitening under her little lace cap, and her black 
silk dress had not the slightest pretence of girlishness about it. Yet 
there was a youthfulness, light and gay, and an almost childish sweet- 
ness in both face and figure, that withstood all the wear and tear of 
time. It made folk say, even ordinary friends, but especially her boys 
and her husband, “ Ah, mamma will never be an old woman.” No, 
never: for while her heart beat it would be a young heart still. When, 
more than once, at the sound of wheels she lifted up her face to listen, 
the brightness that came into her eyes was like that of a girl hearing 
the lover’s footstep outside the door. 

Stone watched her; clinging meanwhile to the railings, grasping 
them hard, as if the cold iron had been a warm loving hand. Perhaps 
for a minute his heart misgave him — his bitter, cynical, unbelieving 
heart. One step, one word, and might he not pass out of the loneli- 
ness and cold into — what? Would it be a welcome? After all these 
years, all this change, would it be a welcome? He looked down on his 
rags— they were becoming such, for his money was dwindling away ; 
he put his hand to his head, where the deadly food which he had been 
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chewing at intervals since morning was slowly but surely confusing his 
faculties, making him more and more unfit for and averse to all society, 
or anything that might snatch him out of the drugged nocturnal elysium 
which alone enabled him to bear the torments of the day. 

“ No—no; too late! To them I should only be a burden and a 
shame. Better as it is — better as it is.” 

And just as the doctor’s carriage drove up, and the door opening of 
itself, showed a dainty head leaning anxiously forward from the lighted 
hall, Stone slunk back hastily, and staggered away, round the street 
corner, into the misty square. 

Half an hour afterwards he crawled back again, but by that time the 
venitian blind had been closed ; the house was all dark. Only through 
an inch of the upper sash, which was left open for air — it was such a 
small house for a large family — the hungry, weary, shivering man fan- 
cied he could hear the clatter of knives and forks, the chatter of lively 
voices, of parents and children, around the cheerful dinner-table, where 
all met together after the labours and pleasures of the day. 

“ Will !—Edna ! ”—he called, but faintly, and as hopeless of reply 
as a bodiless spirit might feel, vainly trying to make itself known to the 
living flesh and blood unto whom it was once so near. “ Will—Edna 
—you were fond of me once, and I was fond of you. I'll not harm 
you, or trouble you. Be happy !—It is quite true — I am dead, dead. 
Good-bye !” 

He hurried away and was soon lost in London streets — the glaring, 
splendid, wicked, miserable streets— once more. Lost !—lost !—lost! 


(To be continued.) 








Richard McSherry, M. D. 
A MEXICAN CAMPAIGN SKETCH. 





My practical acquaintance with Mexico began with the Mexican war, 
—that is, with our war upon that distracted and miserable country. 
Like most Americans, I had a general acquaintance with the romance 
of the Conquest, and I had some idea of the splendor of the “ Halls 
of the Montezumas ;” as well defined, at least, as that of a home bred 
youth who, in migrating Westward, came to a town called Jericho, 
which amazed him greatly, as he said he always thought that was one 
of the old fabulous places of the Bible. In fact, in my mind, Mexican 
history was in a kind of hazy twilight, occupying a middle place be- 
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tween dream-land and reality. From hard service, however, during the 
war, at first on the Pacific Coast, and afterwards from Vera Cruz to 
the Capital, stern reality made familiar and enduring impressions. 
Some reminiscences of a stirring campaign, taken principally from my 
daily records, may prove interesting, it is hoped, to the general reader. 

On the 3d of July, 1847, I landed with a body of some four hundred 
U.S. marines at Camp Vergara, on the beach near Vera Cruz, where 
the gallant Franklin Pierce, since President of the United States, was 
forming a brigade for service with General-Scott’s army, then awaiting 
reinforcements at the city of Puebla. Our first night on shore was not 
propitious. Our camp was on a narrow sand-beach, between a low 
range of sandhills and the sea. During the night a furious Norther 
vented its wrath upon us, attended with a deluge of rain. Our canvas 
city, which looked so bright with the setting sun, was soon reduced to 
a wide-spread ruin. It was typical of saucy and prosperous America 
under the light of day, and equally of ruined and devastated Mexico 
in the gloom of another noche triste, whose darkness was a fit mantle for 
that unhappy land. The sea and the rain made a wild revel upon the 
sloping beach ; and men and horses, wading and plunging amid floating 
canvas and poles, and the various disyecta membra of the wreck, might 
reasonably have expected an encounter with monsters of the deep, on 
this now common ground, or common water. 

Chaos ruled the night ; but when the morning sun shone upon us, 
and sent its sheen over the deep blue sea, there was no sign of com- 
motion in the elements, and nothing but our fallen canvas and water- 
soaked bedding and clothes bore witness to the work of the storm. 

Northers are not common on the coast during the summer, but we 
had a presage of this from one of Nature’s barometers. As we were 
nearing the coast, the famous peak of Orizaba was descried in its glory. 
Its lofty snow-crowned head is eighteen thousand feet above the level 
of the sea, and it appeared not unlike a huge liberty cap of frosted 
silver, glittering in the sunbeams and dazzling with its radiance, ‘There 
was no visible base or pedestal, but towering aloft from a girdle of 
clouds it seemed suspended in the middle air, like Michael Angelo’s 
conception in regard to the Pantheon. The spectacle was altogether 
surpassingly sublime and beautiful. This magnificent sight is not 
pleasing to the mariner ; for its full exhibition always foretells a storm, 
as we, indeed, experienced. Among the original inhabitants, Orizaba 
was known as Cit/altepet/, or the starry mountain, from luminous exhala- 
tions which formerly played over its summit. 

After a brief sojourn on the beach, our extemporized brigade started 
for the interior. ‘The first night on the march was another noche triste. 
We slept in the mud, without tents and almost without food. This 
was due to confusion in the immense wagon train with which we were 
encumbered — for we were escorting to Scott’s army a renovating sup- 
ply of the munitions of war. On the following day we were regaled 
with fresh beef, shot by our marksmen, and skinned and cooked and 
eaten while the flesh was almost quivering with the last vibrations of 
life. The cattle, though running wild, were said to belong to Santa 
Anna. While consuming the beef, we might have expected the omens 
which startled the hungry crew of Ulysses when they slaughtered the 
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sacred beeves of the Island of the Sun. “The skins crept on the 
ground, and the joints of meat lowed on the spits while roasting.” No 
wonder the crew all perished ; whereas of our men, a half, a third, or 
a fourth at least, returned to their homes in due time to fight their bat- 
tles “o’er again,” to, or with, Penelope and the children. 

We made strenuous efforts to get out of the low and hot region known 
as the “erras calientes,a region of death, independently of the atten- 
tions of mounted guerilla rangers, who poured volleys into our col- 
umn at all hours of the day, concealing themselves in the dense cha- 
parral on the sides of the highroad. | Every day some of our men were 
stricken down by the heavy balls of the Mexican escofefas, but many 
more fell from heat, weariness, and disease, dysentery principally. We 
fortunately escaped the yellow fever, though it was raging in the walled 
town of Vera Cruz while we were in camp on the beach at Vergara, 
three miles distant. 

The Vomito was a recognized ally of the Mexicans, and they expected 
furthermore, that the lethal heats of the serras calientes would be as 
fatal to our troops as the cold of Russia was to the troops of Napoleon. 

We made such haste as we could, (not exceeding the maxim, /es- 
tina lente!) to get to the salubrious and picturesque highlands of the 
interior. The first night among the hills inspired a new life into our 
sick, foot-sore and weary brigade. Just think of twenty-four hundred 
men suffering each twenty-four times a day, at least, with the pangs of 
tenesmus, with too little to eat, and too much to wear or to carry, bug- 
bitten all night, and shot, or shot at, every day by invisible guerilla- 
men, as we marched in midsummer under a tropical sun, and the reader 
may suppose, upon reflection, that we were not avery cheerful party. Some 
of us, without knowing the amount of indebtedness due from Mexico 
to the United States, would willingly have given up any individual in- 
terest in it to be at inglorious ease at home. 

And yet the first night in the pure air of the hills seemed to vitalize 
the whole command. We were at the poor hamlet of Tolomé, which 
looked quite beautiful under the cozening rays of the moon, nestling, 
as it does, in the midst of a beautiful landscape. ‘Tents were pitched, 
fires were lighted, there was music by a band, with a sort of anvil chorus 
kept up cheerily by smiths mending tires and traces, and from the long 
line of transparent dwellings, catches of song, very unlike the la- 
mentations of the prophet, and peals of laughter, resounded. I began 
to think my interest in Mexico worth looking after. 

From this time we moved slowly on, dragging our wagon train and 
heavy artillery up the long ascent towards the “erras templadas, the 
temperate zone of Mexico, a healthy and fertile region. Mules and 
horses had been stricken down as well as men in the lowlands, and we 
had no small difficulty in ascending the hills. Sometimes the mountain 
road would be skirting along by a deep ravine, looking like a bottomless 
abyss, while adjacent mountain tops would be towering toward the re- 
gions of perpetual snow. We could realize Virgil’s lines, 


“ O’er us perpetual glows the exalted pole, 
There gloomy Styx, and Hell’s deep shadows roll.” 


In the mountain gorges of Cerro Gordo we expected something worse 
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than the daily skirmishes to which we were now accustomed. A few 
hundred good men could make another Thermopylz at more passes than 
one in these mountains. But we had only the usual fire and run from 
the guerillas, who commonly welcomed the van of our little army with 
a volley when we came to a halt for the night, and sent a parting shot 
after the rear as we marched away in the light of the early morning. 
When we reached the picturesque city of Jalapa, it seemed as if we had 
found another paradise. It was ona Sunday, and the ¥adapefios turned 
out in full costume, to see and be seen. The people came into the 
camp to trade with us, bringing the fruits and vegetables of the torrid 
and temperate zones, to say nothing of hogskins full of pu/gue.* They 
brought apples, pears, peaches, bananas, plantains, zapotes, the agua- 
cate or alligator pears, cactus berries, and many other fruits, gathered 
by one person in one vicinity. Of these fruits, the aguacate (Zaurus 
Persea) is to me the most grateful, but the banana is the ‘most useful. 
It is to the inhabitants of the torrid zone what the cereal grasses, 
wheat, barley and rye, are to our country, and to Europe. There is no 
other plant which can produce an equal amount of nutriment on the 
same space of ground. Humboldt says that the produce is to that of 
wheat as 133 to 1, and to that of potatoes as 44 to1. “It is calcu- 
lated,” he says, “that the same extent of ground in Mexico on which 
the banana is raised, is capable of maintaining fifty individuals ; whereas 
in Europe, under wheat, it would not furnish subsistence for two.” 

The Falapehos were probably not averse to us. At all events, they 
sold us supplies, and were honestly paid for them. Our army thus made 
a strong contrast with their own, for the guerilla men levy upon them at 
will, and take what they please, without compensation. One man who 
came to my tent to trade, offered more than its value for a piece of 
sperm candle, and desired to have more. When he found [ was a 
Medico, he explained to me that he wanted spermaceti for its remedial 
virtues in pulmonary affections. These virtues, as the reader will re- 
member, are commemorated in Shakspeare : 


“ The sovereignest thing on earth, 
Was parmaceti for an inward bruise.” 


After minor adventures, day by day, we reached at length the city of 
Puebla, then occupied by Gen. Scott and his army. The Commander- 
in-Chief was awaiting us, and he soon distributed our brigade among 
the four divisions of his army, commanded respectively by Generals 
Twiggs, Pillow, Worth, and Quitman. The marines, constituting a very 
soldierly and well disciplined body, were assigned to the last named. 
Our forces were soon set in motion for the capital. We passed through 
_ a fine country beyond Puebla, having constantly in sight the great vol- 
cano Popocatapetl, the smoke mountain, and Istacihuatl, a colossal 
neighbor, whose name signifies the white woman, from some fancied re- 
semblance to a reclining female figure, its rugged spine rising high in the 
region of perpetual snow. Popocatapetl is almost a rival of Orizaba. 
Some of my companions had no difficulty in discerning a wreath of cir- 
cling vapor arising from its summit, but I must admit to seeing only 





* The famous and favorite national beverage. 
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spotless snow at the summit, which, sparkling and glittering in the sun- 
beams, extended for 3000 feet down its mighty sides. 

From San Martin, an antiquated village, we began the ascent of the 
porphyritic mountain .wall, which stood between us and “the happy 
valley.” We soon rose fairly into the “erras frias, the frozen zone, or 
literally, the cold lands of this remarkable country. High on the 
mountain side we encamped at Ao Frio (cold stream). Before dawn, 
I was forced by the cold to leave my simple camp bed to seek the early 
camp fires. On the march of the day, we crossed the highest point of 
the mountain road, at an elevation of about 11000 feet above the level 
of the sea. In making the descent, the valley of Mexico was exposed 
to us by glimpses, or bird’s-eye views, of entrancing beauty. In the 
language of my notes: “The valley or basin of Mexico lay spread out 
like a panorama of fairy-land, opening, closing, and shifting, according 
to the changing positions of the observers. At times, nothing would 
be visible but dark recesses in the mountain, or the grim forest that 
shaded the road; when in a moment, a sudden turn would unfold, as if 
by magic, a scene that looked too lovely to be real. It was an enchant- 
ment in nature ; for knowing as we did that we beheld dona fide lakes 
and mountains, plains and villages, chapels and hamlets, all so bright, 
so clear, and so beautiful, it still seemed an illusion of the senses, a 
dream, or a perfection of art, — nay, in the mountain circle we could 
see the very picture frame.” There is a peculiar clearness in this rare 
and elevated atmosphere which gives to remote objects a delusive 
idea of their proximity. I cannot at all describe the beauty of a snow 
storm we saw above us in the mountains, while the sun was shining 
brightly over the surrounding country below. 

We are about to pass from marching and skirmishing, to conflicts 
now memorable in history. Before proceeding to speak of them, how- 
ever, I may be excused for reproducing a passage from Humboldt on 
the physical geography to which I have already called attention, under 
the names of the “erras calientes, or hot regions, the terras templadas, 
or temperate regions, and the “erras frias, or cold regions. These 
three regions lying together in the same latitude, are capable of pro- 
ducing, he says, all that commerce brings together from every part of 
the globe,—sugar, cochineal, cacao, cotton, coffee, wheat, hemp, flax, 
silk, oil, and wine. ‘They furnish every metal, not even excepting mer- 
cury, and are supplied with the finest timber. 

“The western partdf the State of Vera Cruz forms the declivity of 
the Cordilleras of Anahuac, from whence, amid the regions of perpetual 
snow, the inhabitants descend in a day to the burning plains of the 
coast. In this district are displayed in a remarkable manner the gra- 
dations of vegetation, from the level of the sea to those elevated sum- 
mits which are visited with perennial frost. In ascending, the traveler 
stes the physiognomy of the country, the aspect of the sky, the form 
of the plants, the figures of animals, the manners of the inhabitants, 
and the kind of cultivation followed by them, assuming a different ap- 
pearance at every step. Leaving the lower districts covered with a 
beautiful and luxuriant vegetation, he ‘first enters that in which the oak 
appears, where he has no longer cause to dread the yellow fever, so 
fatal on the coasts. Forests of liquidamber, near Jalapa, announce 
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by their freshness the elevation at which the strata of clouds, sus- 
pended over the ocean, come in contact with the basaltic summits of 
the Cordilleras. A little higher, the banana ceases to yield fruit. At 
the height of San Miguel, pines begin to mingle with the oaks, which 
continue as far as the plains of Perote, where the cereal vegetation of 
Europe is seen. Beyond this, the former alone cover the rocks, the 
tops of which enter the region of perpetual frigidity.” (Humboldt’s 
Travels, &¢.) 

A single passage like the above gives some idea of the resources of 
Mexico, if in good hands. 

As we fairly entered the valley, we expected to face “ grim-visaged 
war ” in earnest, and we were not disappointed. The Mexican com- 
mander, Santa Anna, was awaiting us with a heavy force at Z/ Pefion, 
a rugged hill, or rock, a sort of Gibraltar, ten miles from the capital 
city, on the main road thereto. Guns were planted in tiers on the hill- 
side, and breast-works were carefully constructed to protect the Mexi- 
can troops. The road is but a causeway through a swampy country. 
Ditches and barricades made the road impassable, except as they were 
captured and leveled under the fire from the hill; so that our army, 
under a raking fire, was likely to be cut to pieces before reaching the 
principal point of defence. It was generally agreed in the army that 
the capture of this fortification would be at the cost of at least half 
of our force. As we were nearly three hundred miles from the coast, 
the survivors in possession would have innumerable difficulties in hold- 
ing their position until reinforced. The attack seemed inevitable, how- 
ever, and every man was prepared to do his duty. 

The troops with whom I was serving moved steadily on, in full ex- 
pectation of a bloody day’s work, when an order came to halt as we 
stood on the road. It seemed like a moment of.rest to prepare for 
action. But shortly an order for a counter-march took us by surprise. 
We retraced our steps, and turned to take a fork in the road which led 
by a rough and narrow causeway to the town of Chalco. We were, in 
short, traveling by a road supposed by the Mexicans to be impassable 
for wagons and artillery, so as to turn £7 Pefton. This was a part of 
General Scott’s strategy, which rendered that stronghold entirely use- 
less. Following slowly and painfully our winding course, removing 
obstructions, as trees hastily thrown over the road by guerillas, &c., to 
say nothing of skirmishing and guerilla battles, we reached the very 
pretty town of San Augustin. During a skirmish,* I joined a party 
of officers on one of the numerous volcanic knolls around whose base 
we had to wind, for observation. There are many of these knolls or 
mounds in the valley, of various heights, which are extinct craters. 
They remind the observer that the whole valley or basin was once a 
huge cauldron, boiling over in all directions. Imagination can scarce- 
ly depict the awful sight of hundreds of these Cyclopean chimneys 
belching forth fire and smoke, and sending down torrents of liquid 
lava to deluge the trembling plains below. I made some endeavor to 





* In this action, in which we could only distinguish the positions of the contend- 
ing parties by the rising smoke, Capt. Thornton, of the 2nd Dragoons, a highly meri- 
torious and gallant young officer, was killed by a cannon ball while making a bold 
reconnaissance. 
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compare, or contrast, in thought, the roar of artillery then ringing in 
my ears with the bellowings of this raging Gehenna when these huge 
mountains were upheaved to their present wondrous height. How 
utterly insignificant appeared the work of war by contrast! 

Our great fights began from San Augustin. The old war God of the 
valley, uitzlipochtli, must have been fairly aroused by the battle of 
Contreras on the 19th and zoth of August, which was the first of the 
great battles in the valley. It may prove interesting to lady readers, 
by the way, to know that Huits/ipochtli had a help-meet. The Goddess 
of war is not often seen by mortal eyes, at least of our race, but her 
well-preserved image cut in stone shows her as a being of composite 
order. She surpasses the well known Mississippi ideal, being com- 
posed of a human monstrosity, a tiger and a rattlesnake ; not an at- 
tractive personage, certainly, though not an unfit type of her vocation, 

On the evening of the roth, the fortune of war was against us at 
Contreras. The Mexicans were in their entrenched camp with an 
abundance of artillery, well served, which they used effectively upon 
our men, who had to toil over the Pedrega/, a great field of broken vol- 
canic stone and lava, rent in chasms and fissures, which was with diffi- 
culty traversed even by light infantry. The Americans were severely 
handled, while the Mexicans were as yet unscathed and intangible, 
Our spent and hungry men lay upon the rocks in the night under a 
pelting storm of rain, which chilled them to the marrow, after the heat 
and the fruitless exposure of a hard-fought day. On their rough and 
cold beds, they could hear the wvas of the Mexicans at their unwonted 
success, and the stirring strains of their martial music. The U. S, 
Marines, with a few other troops, had been left in San Augustin as a 
reserve, to protect the military stores, &c., which it was supposed would 
be attacked ; but at dawn, as the times were critical, the whole army 
was put in motion. As we joined our main body, however, their roar- 
ing huzzas informed us that the tide had already turned. The engi- 
neers, Lee, and Beauregard, and Tower, and others, had been reconnoi- 
tering, and the last named had found a difficult pass in the rear of Con- 
treras, which was made use of by General Persifer Smith, aided by 
General Cadwalader and Colonel Riley, to attack the Mexicans in the 
rear of their works, the troops being led by Lieutenant Tower, by way 
of a rough and obscure ravine, in the darkness of the night. The 
astonished Mexicans, lately so jubilant, fled in the utmost confusion 
before the “cold iron” of this storming party, and left their stronghold 
in possession of the victors. 

The taking of Contreras was but the beginning of a series of victo- 
ries won by our troops on the same day ; or there was one great victory 
divided into five brilliant parts, the acts of the drama being performed 
at Contreras, San Antonio, Churubusco, Zé/e du Pont, and San Pablo, 
names rendered historical by the successes of American arms. 

The Commander-in-Chief summed up the general results of the day 
as follows: “ Our army has, in a single day, in many battles defeated 
32,000 men, made about 3,000 prisoners, including eight generals, (two 
of them ex-presidents,) and 205 other officers ; killed or wounded 4,000 
of all ranks — besides entire corps dispersed and dissolved ; captured 37 
pieces of ordnance — more than trebling our field train and siege batte- 
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ries, with a large number of small arms, a full supply of ammunition, 
&c. These great results have overwhelmed the enemy. Our loss 
amounts to 1,053, killed and wounded. Those under treatment, 
thanks to our very able medical officers, are generally doing well.” 
(General Scott's Report.) Our whole army consisted of about 10,000 
men, of all arms. 

These marvellous results admit of some explanation. The mongrel 
races of Mexico have no sense of honor, no pride of character. Their 
generals are not wanting in ability, but their ma#érie/ for armies is hope- 
lessly bad. Protracted civil wars have disorganized and demoralized 
the people to such an extent, that they care very little what general or 
party is in the ascendant, and they are little more concerned at foreign 
invasiop, provided the invaders treat them with leniency. My subse- 
quent intercourse with various classes made me perfectly familiar with 
their sentiments and their hopes, or rather I should say, their despair. 
What we would call the people, is a body unknown in Mexico. There 
is an aristocracy of wealth and family, of sangre azul, possessed of 
fair intelligence ; and there is the poor Indian and the JZséizo, or 
hybrid man, who is for the most part an unpromising subject in all 
countries. The two last mentioned form the masses, and they are 
always overridden and degraded, either by oppressors from the highest 
class, or by upstarts and adventurers arising among themselves. None 
of them have a valid idea of the blessings resulting from the combined 
influences of peace, industry and prosperity. Every government or 
party in power, and every army, engage in the one common cause of 
plundering the people, if such they may be called. These last were 
astonished to find that our army did not live among them by plunder. 
Supplies taken from them were paid for at a full valuation. We reaped 
the benefit of this policy ; for droves of cattle, for example, would be 
driven out of reach of Santa Anna’s foraging parties to be sold to ours. 
But for this, our army would have been in danger of perishing for 
want of supplies. 

From. my knowledge of Mexico, I will assert that there will be no 
improvement there until it is effected by some bold and resolute foreign 

wer. 

After the battles mentioned, we had an armistice which Jasted to 
Sept. 7, when it was manifest that the enemy was engaged in violating 
its terms. Our next work then was to capture the city. The army 
was again put in motion ; skirmishing was resumed, and in a few days 
the bloody battle of Molino del Rey was fought, which gave us a dearly 
bought victory. Shortly after that we made a night march, and when 
the morning dawned we saw the formidable castle of Chapultepec, the 
key to the city, frowning down upon us from the rugged hill which it 
crowns. 

One day was given to bombarding the castle. This was slow work ; 
and the Mexicans bore artillery fighting very creditably. The next 
day the castle was taken by storm after a desperate fight. From a 
temporary hospital arranged for the occasion, I could see distinctly 
every movement made on the side of the hill facing towards us. Many 
Americans, not engaged, though we were all fully under the range of 
the castle guns, were perched in trees and on house tops, gazing in- 
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tently upon the fearful spectacle. There were untold thousands of 
Mexican spectators. I looked at the city, where the domes and towers 
of the Cathedral, the churches and convents, were blackened with 
myriads of people ;— on the house-tops, and upon every elevation were 
dense clusters of human beings. We surgeons were soon overwhelmed 
with the wounded, who required all of our attention ; but some of us 
were shortly summoned to the castle, which was now in the hands of 
our successful warriors. Heaps of dead and wounded blocked the ap- 
proaches to the castle as we entered. The wounded were carried in 
as fast as possible for attention, Mexicans as well as Americans. The 
losses on the part of the former largely preponderated. Their mangled 
bodies lay heaped in masses ; some among them indeed were not yet 
dead, but were gasping in the last agonies, with their dark faces up- 
turned to the sun, writhing and struggling in death, like fish thrown on 
shore by the angler. Crushed heads, shattered limbs, torn up bodies, 
with brains, hearts, and lungs exposed, and eyes torn from their sockets, 
were among the horrible visions that first arrested attention. Mean- 
time, the army pushed on for the city, and after some hours, I followed 
along the causeway, which was then strewed with the dead. The 
Mexicans had made another stand, and were raking the causeway with 
their artillery. I was advised to dismount, and take my course on foot 
under the shelter of the arches of the aqueduct, which extended 
along the road. Its projecting abutments gave no little protection to 
our soldiers on foot, who took advantage of them to save themselves, 
toa great extent, from the sweeping fire of the Mexicans. I took 
the advice, and succeeded in joining our brigade near the city gates. 
During the night, (Sept. 13,) preparations were made for bombarding 
the city. On the morning of the 14th, however, it was ascertained 
that the Mexican troops had vacated, so that our army entered in 
triumph, but not without a final skirmish, for Santa Anna had opened 
the prisons, and hosts of liberated felons fired upon our troops as they 
entered, from the house-tops. These, it will be remembered, are flat, 
and are protected by parapets. It required a couple of days to reduce 
this army of villains, but our riflemen also went to the housetops, and 
Worth’s Division surprised them as at Monterey, by perforating the 
walls of the houses and ascending upon them from below. Mountain 
howitzers were also placed in lofty towers, which dismayed and dis- 
persed the felon army. 

The war was now practically ended. We had nothing more to do 
than to garrison the city, and to take care of the sick and wounded, 
The brigade to which I was attached had lost all its superior officers ; 
so that Lieutenant-Colonel Watson, of the Marines, came into com- 
mand. General Shields, the brigadier, was laid up, disabled by a for- 
midable wound in the arm ; Colonel Burnett, of the New York regiment, 
was disabled by a desperate wound in the foot, which nearly proved 
fatal by tetanus, and Colonel Butler, of the South Carolina regiment, 
(Palmettos,) had been killed in action. These two regiments, with 
which we had been constantly associated, had been eminently and 
equally conspicuous for their gallantry upon many a hard-fought field ; 
and surely neither thought then that their successors would ever imbrue 
their hands in each other’s blood. Many of the gallant men who there 
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fought shoulder to shoulder, afterwards unhappily turned their well- 
tested prowess against each other. From the highest to the lowest 
places in the army, this unhappy fact was realized. At head-quarters, 
the two prominent figures were Winfield Scott and Robert E. Lee, the 
latter the confidential friend and adviser of the former. As it stood 
with them, the subsequent commanders-in-chief of the respective Fed- 
eral and Confederate forces, so with many others, the differences being 
only matters of degree. 

Our army, during the eight or nine months of occupation of the city, 
gave the people a sense of security and protection hitherto, and since, 
unknown to them. Their greatest happiness would have been in a 
permanent occupation. Murder, robbery, and all forms of lawless- 
ness were for a time suppressed, to the delight of a people who live in 
a perennial reign of terror. This is the case in the city and in the 
country. In traveling our homeward road, we heard of a renewal of mur- 
ders on the highway. Wherever a murder took place the country peo- 
ple used to erect a wayside cross, with an inscription, giving name and 
date, and requesting prayers for the soul of the murdered man. We 
saw many of these crosses in this unhappy, or purple land, a veritable 
Acldama. The same sad memorials are seen in other Spanish coun- 
tries. 


“For wheresoe’er the shrieking victim hath 
Poured forth his blood beneath the assassin’s knife, 
Some hand erects a cross of mouldering lathe ; 
And grove and glen with thousand such are rife, 
Throughout this purple land where law secures not life.” 


Returning from Mexico to a well ordered and well governed country 
seemed like returning to a better world. Would to God all Americans 
could appreciate the blessings of a good government, now so sadly im- 
periled! With them, if life has many cares and sorrows it has its 
compensations also; but without them it may indeed be said: 


“That Life protracted is protracted woe.” 
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THERE is a certain significance in the very name of the LostiCatige, by 
which citizens of the Southern States remember their late struggle. . q he 
old arrogant tone of the slaveholding fire-eaters has been suéceédedl, 
for a time by prostration and despondency. It was part of their weak- 
ness in the past that they lived in a world which they could not under.“ 
stand, and drew their auguries of success even more from a beliefi <“ 
the baseness of other people than from confidence in their own strength-, * 
That Englishmen at large would face a cotton famine sooner than ally 
their country with slavery ; that public opinion in France would prove 
stronger than the Emperor’s wish to secure his position in Mexico ; 
that the North would shed blood and treasure like water in defence of 
the national flag, were experiences the more painful because they had 
not been anticipated by the most acute Southern statesmen. Even 
after Lee’s surrender, there were men in the South who still thought 
that it was practicable and politic to assume a position of hectoring 
independence. Moderate terms were rejected, and the States pro- 
ceeded to pass laws for enslaving the labour of coloured men, while 
they were left nominally free. The result has been deplorable for both 
sections of the Union. The North was forced in honour to defend the 
Blacks, and practically could only do so by making them the deposit- 
aries of political power. The South is held down by military force, 
and is governed by its old slaves. Coloured men divide or dominate 
in the State Houses of Legislature, and are aspiring to judgeships and 
governorships. Seldom has a divine judgment on flagrant misrule been 
more visibly carried out, and it is not wonderful if the leaders and 
veterans of the Southern secession feel it bitterly. In the late Demo- 
cratic Convention in New York nothing impressed observers more than 
the unfamiliar modesty of the Southern delegates. Men like Rhett, 
Wade Hampton, and Forrest, whose violence had precipitated the war, 
or who had disgraced it by savage license, were now scarcely to be seen 
or heard in conference, and disclaimed all pretensions to dictate or 
indicate a policy. It seemed as if the country, which lately called 
itself an empire, had sunk to be a little less than a province. 

It would not be safe, we think, to assume that these relations of 
North and South will be maintained. The trade of New York and 
the settlement of the Western States are, it is true, elements of strength 
that nothing in Southern progress is likely to balance. But the South 
is recovering from the war with the elasticity of a young country, and 
in a few years will be all the stronger for the changes that have been 
forced on it. The mere abolition of slavery is an incalculable gain to 
the country. Four millions of people are no longer anxiously on the 
watch for whatever may ruin their masters or free themselves, while 
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they have a direct interest in earning a livelihood and acquiring pro- 
perty. Apologists of the old order point to the fact that the produc- 
tion of cotton and rice has declined. They forget that a whole system 
of new industries has been developed. All along the Southern sea- 
board market gardens are springing up, and vegetables and fruits are 
exported in large quantities to the Northern cities. It was part of the 
slaveholding system to favour the planting industries, to the exclusion 
of all others. We have heard of a property in Virginia where a lode 
of plumbago was used for manure as marl, the proprietor not knowing 
its value and not caring to inquire. Large deposits of phosphate of 
lime, extending over a tract of many miles in South Carolina, are now 
being worked for the first time, and have already proved a valuable 
export. The rice flour that used to be thrown away has proved to be 
an excellent food for stock. ‘The real change, in fact, is, that while the 
Blacks refuse at present to perform some of the more repulsive labours, 
such as clearing the ditches on rice plantations, they are perfectly wil- 
ling to work at all ordinary employments, are anxious to acquire land, 
and are finding out industries of thejr own ; while their masters are 
using their capital more thriftily. It seems certain that the general 
prosperity is returning. Atlanta has been rebuilt on a larger scale than 
before ; New Orleans is prospering ; Savannah is growing daily, and 
promises to be a great commercial centre ; and the new railway from 
it to Apalachicola has been built entirely or chiefly by local subscrip- 
tions. Of course, there are exceptions to this general revival. Charles- 
ton is a case in point. The rice plantations of South Carolina were in 
great measure ruined by Sherman’s soldiers ; and the temporary loss 
to the employer from the abolition of forced labour has naturally been 
felt more where the proportion of slaves was large. At first, in South 
Carolina as elsewhere, a few Northerners tried to settle in the State 
and retrieve the ruined properties. The Northern statement is, that 
wherever this experiment has been tried, the settler’s life has been 
threatened or his property has been wasted by sudden fires. Southern- 
ers deny the charge of violence, but say that the new immigrants 
were unable to manage the black freedmen, and were discontented at 
finding themselves excluded from society. Both accounts are probably 
true of different parts of the country. Anyhow, it is certain that the 
adventurers were soon glad to return North; and the Northern mer- 
chant who wishes to speculate in planting is now careful to engage a 
Southern partner. ‘That the Southern gentry should not have learned 
to look with kindness upon their conquerors is natural. But it is only 
fair to remember that the list of plantations which cannot find a pur- 
chaser would be considerably reduced if two-thirds of the population of 
the Union were not practically excluded from the market for land in 
the South. 

Assuming it, then, as proved that the South is repairing the loss of 
wealth, the question whether it can regain its political power remains. 
As regards community and compactness of sentiment, the South is per- 
haps even stronger than before. Many of its best citizens deprecated 
the breaking-up of the Union, though they cast their fortunes in with 
their countrymen. But such a party does not exist at present among 
the whites. The last 4th of July was celebrated south of the Potomac 
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by negroes and officeholders almost exclusively. Accordingly, many 
Republicans look to government by the Negro vote as a necessity for 
years to come ; while the landowners of Virginia and South Carolina 
are anxious to swamp the coloured population by attracting English and 
German immigrants. It is hazardous to dispute conclusions that are 
accepted by two political parties, but it may be questioned how far 
either of them has grasped the situation. Of course, if a war of races 
should break out in the South, the unhappy division of colour will dis- 
tinguish parties to eternity, and the Blacks, if they are not extermina- 
ted or driven into separate States, will remain protected by the North 
and clients of the Republican party. But it may be hoped that this 
deplorable struggle will be averted. In that case, it cannot be long 
before the Southern landowners discover that English and German 
immigrants will not settle in a country where the best land is already 
occupied, and where its price is much higher and the wages of labour 
lower than in the West. Even if emigrants be brought over they will - 
not work for a dollar a day, or buy land for twenty-five dollars in South 
Carolina, if they hear of the West, with its more temperate climate, its 
millions of acres at one dollar and a quarter, and its railways offering 
two dollars and a half a day to the labourer. The Southern gentleman 
on his side will soon be disabused of his present theories. His contempt 
for free labour is uneradicated, and he thinks that the English or German 
peasant may be as easily managed as “the mean white.” Six months’ 
contact with the first immigrants will dispel this illusion, and the planter 
will be as slow to invite as the free labourer to settle. A time may in- 
deed come, and perhaps sooner than is expected, when the tide of 
emigration will be turned Southwards by want of land in the West. 
But till then white and black will be left to adjust their positions to- 
ward one another, with the sword of the North protecting the weaker 
party. The résult will probably be, that the whites will accept their 
position and make the best of it. They retain in some degree the in- 
fluence of old ascendancy, they possess money and land, and they out- 
number the coloured people in most of the Southern States. Living 
habitually among them, they have no real feeling of race, and are only 
divided from them by the traditions of a dominant caste. They will 
sacrifice this to their craving for political power ; will recognize the en- 
franchisement with some dim project of laws limiting the suffrage ; and 
having reassured the negroes on the one point about which they are 
justly anxious, will draw the greater number of them into their ranks, 
and drive the Northern officeholders from power. The late vote in 
Mississippi, when the Constitution was rejected, is a proof how trium- 
phantly this policy may be carried out. It will probably be made easier by 
the fact generally stated that the coloured population in the Southis vis- 
ibly diminishing. Many, especially in Kentucky, are going Northwards 
and taking service inthe cities. It is said, too, that the coloured children 
are no longer as well cared for as in slavery. Then the master looked 
keenly after his property. Now the parents, demoralized by long years 
of slavery, are partly careless of their offspring, and partly unable to 
care for them intelligently. Whether, however, these losses will balance 
those that the whites sustained in the war, is a fact that cannot be known 
till the next census. 
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Briefly, then, we think, the South is slowly but surely repairing the 
losses of war, that the negro question will be settled by the whites re- 
cognizing the Negro vote and the Blacks identifying themselves with 
Southern interests, and that the South will resume its place as a dis- 
tinctive and powerful part of the Union. How far in such a case the 
antipathies that still rankle from the late miserable contest will influence 
the policy of the Southern leaders is a question on which it is difficult 
to speculate. In a country where population is so sparse a general 
system of education is difficult or impossible, and the provincial 
feeling is stronger than the sentiment of nationality. The peculiar in- 
dustries of the plantations are best managed by large proprietors. Ac- 
cordingly, several distinctive features of the South in old times, a re- 
cognized aristocracy, a half educated people, and certain separatist ten- 
dencies are not likely to be effaced in afew years. On the other hand, 
the great cause of division has heen removed by the abolition of slavery, 
and every year of peace is welding North and South more and more 
firmly together. A temperate and generous statesmanship, which shall 
neither sacrifice the negro nor humiliate the white man needlessly, may 
assist the silent work of time in obliterating the old feud. If the issue 
of the coming elections end, as appears probable, in the triumph of 
the Republicans, with strength to govern but without strength to abuse, 
there is every hope that present difficulties may be adjusted. Mean- 
while, we cannot regard it as a misfortune if the South should resume 
her place in the national councils at no very distant period, though 
her level of civilization be not equal to the Northern. The spectacle 
of vicarious government, a Poland or Ireland administered by its more 
powerful neighbour, is not one that any thinking man can wish to see 
repeated in the New World. To those, like ourselves, who think 
that the balance of power had better be left to nature than adjusted 
by cabinets, the spectacle of a single State ruling from the Pacific to 
the Atlantic is rather subject for speculation than for alarm. But that 
another civil war should break out in America, or that the South should 
be deprived permanently of self-government, are contingencies that can- 
not be regarded with pleasure. We believe that the prospect is more 
hopeful than is commonly assumed, and that the war of freedom waged 
by the North will receive its last vindication in the restoration of the 
South to all the prosperity and power it may fairly claim as an integral 
part of the Union. 
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Tue Divine Author of the Christian religion rebuked those “who re- 
ceive honor one of another, and seek not the honor that cometh from 
God only.” The people of the late Confederate States are less ob- 
noxious to this charge than most others. They have shown themselves 
as free from the petulance of the Northerners under the adverse criti- 
cisms of foreigners, as from the sycophancy which provokes them. Still, 
it is presumed that they have too much good sense to affect entire in- 
difference to their good repute among their neighbors. They probably 
regard this as worth a just self-defence, but as less valuable than a 
good conscience, or than their own peace of mind. When unjustly 
reproached, they seem to bear it, somehow. very composedly ; consoling 
themselves, perhaps, from the ignorance and silliness of their accusers. 

The piece which we republish from the London Sfectator, entitled, 
“The Country of the Lost Cause,” we presume, will be found by the 
ex-Confederates to contain enough of these elements of consolation, to 
neutralize the smart which it was evidently designed, notwithstanding 
its affected impartiality, to inflict upon them and their sympathizers. 
The writer aims at terseness. In one sense, he has succeeded remark- 
ably in this quality ; for he has certainly aggregated in a small space an 
astonishing number of mistakes. ‘The Southerners do not “remember 
their late struggle by the name of the Lost Cause.” We have heard 
of but one writer among them who adopts that term ; and the rest dis- 
sent very energetically against the mistake of taking him as the ex- 
ponent of either their ideas or history. To believe theirs a “Lost 
Cause” is, in their eyes, to despair of mankind ; for they now regard 
it, just as much as ever, as the cause of constitutional freedom for all 
the families of men. 

The Confederates were not characteristically either “arrogant” or 
“fire-eaters,” but singularly forbearing under long provocation, and 
modest in the hours of splendid success. Sundry things in their news- 
papers were resentful or boastful? True: but none know better than 
the Sfectator, how little those whe write for the weekly press represent 
the thought and character of that great body of citizens who constitute 
the pith of a country, or of those truly influential men who govern it. 
The Confederate leaders were not ignorant of the opinion and diploma- 
cies of Europe, for these were the very men who had conducted the 
Union through all its foreign relations to its recent pitch of glory. 
Witness the complaints of Northerners, that Southern statesmen 
habitually had the control of the Federal Government. “The most 
acute Southern statesmen” were not all mistaken about the inter- 
vention of England and France. Mr. Yancey expressly told them, on 
his return from a journey of inquiry, that there would be no interven- 
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tion in any event. Few were more forward than he was in sustaining 
the war. John B. Floyd, one of the most far-seeing among them, 
always predicted that recognition would be refused until it was no lon- 
ger needed. While the politicians among them, (very much like those, 
we surmise, with whom the Sfectator is acquainted,) encouraged doubt- 
ful Confederates by pointing to the obvious interest which these powers 
had in their success, the spirit of the government and people in the con- 
test was one of lofty independence and self-reliance. They never asked 
England for anything but fair play, which they did not receive. But 
surely, “the most acute Southern statesmen” were pardonable in sup- 
posing that England would see her interest in the triumph of the Con- 
federacy, as Napoleon, the only true statesman in Europe, saw his. 
It was not unnatural for them to expect that a power whose polar-star 
has ever been self-interest, would appreciate the advantage of dismem- 
bering her natural and inevitable rival, and (as it is revealed by her 
blindness to her opportunity,) predestined destroyer, without cost to 
herself ; and of receiving a splendid and devoted ally into a relation of 
commercial dependence, more precious to her than all her colonies. 
These Southerners also would doubtless beg to be excused from the 
absurdity of believing that “allying their country with slavery” would 
be any obstacle to people who had so often allied themselves, for simi- 
lar ends, with the extremes of spiritual and secular despotism ; who had 
been, were then, and are now, in close alliance with slavery, and 
also with polygamy, in the case of “ the Sick Man,” and who were not 
too nice to subsidize the worship of Juggernaut in India. 

After the defeat and surrender of Lee, “ moderate terms” were not 
rejected ; for none were offered. These men only declined to fasten 
the chains of their own shame and ruin with their own hands. No 
laws were passed by them for “enslaving the labor ” of the freedmen. 
On the contrary, their legislatures, after submitting to a violent and 
mischievous abolition, proceeded with unparalleled generosity to enact 
laws protecting the privileges so iniquitously conferred, and placing 
their late slaves substantially above the s¢a/us in which the Sfectator's 
latest and most liberal reform leaves all British subjects who happen 
not to pay a ten-pounds’ rental. The North was not “forced in honor 
to defend the blacks by making them depositaries of political power.” 
But the reviving strength of the Northern opposition then made it con- 
venient for the Radicals to strengthen their own faction with black 
votes. On this side the ocean, it is held an insult to one’s good sense 
to assign to him any other motive for negro-suffrage. The Spectator 
places one truth, indeed, amidst this cloud of errors: that this unfor- 
tunate region is now under a frightful bondage,— that of the sword and 
their late slaves combined. But this truth is made the occasion for an 
instance of that presumption which is so often impious: assuming to 
read the secret designs of the Almighty in His dispensations. We fear 
the sturdy Confederates, (a terribly Bible-reading folk,) may remind 
him of a certain ancient “Spectator ”’ of Pharisaic affinities, who, see- 
ing the blood of some poor Galileans mingled with their sacrifices by 
Pilate, concluded that they must have been sinners above all the Gali- 
leans, and of the scathing rebuke of infallible Justice : “I tell you nay: 
but except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.” Whether this injus- 
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tice to a noble people is a “divine judgment” or a paternal chastise- 
ment, we shall not be so profane as to decide. But one conclusion 
seems very safe: that it cannot be a retribution of “flagrant misrule ” 
of the negroes, seeing no such misrule occurred. On the contrary, it 
is notorious in America, that the Southern planters in the main exer- 
cised that power over the Africans thrust upon them by slave-trading 
Britain, so humanely and well, that the freedmen had no wrongs to 
avenge ; and the gratitude, kindliness and order inspired by this benig- 
nant rule, have, so far, resisted all the malignant seductions of Radicals, 
and (with the wonderful forbearance of the whites,) have saved the 
country the designed horrors of a war of races as yet. That Mr. Rhett 
and Generals Hampton and Forrest “precipitated the war by their 
violence,” is news as astounding to all who know them, as that they 
“disgraced it by savage license.” Those who are acquainted with 
these Generals know that they deprecated the war while they felt their 
honor permitted ; and when it was thrust upon them by the North, 
waged it with chivalrous humanity. 

The next blunders will strike the poor Confederates, we fear, with 
something of the cruelty of a mockery. “The South is recovering!” 
Northern merchants, who are so unlucky as to have Southern debtors, 
tell a' different story: that the South is now far more impoverished and 
distressed, than in the autumn of 1865. “ The incalculable gain which 
it finds in the mere abolition of slavery,” they find a gain of that species 
reaped by St. Domingo and Jamaica. It is, to Americans, a ludicrous 
dream that the four millions of slaves “were usually on the watch for 
whatever might ruin their masters, or free themselves ;” they were usual- 
ly contented, attached, and cheerful retainers. But it is a very solid 
reality, that they now ave usually “on the watch” for something to 
pilfer, wherewith to alleviate the famine and destitution bestowed on 
them by their Northern friends. All the Southern staples are half- 
ruined, and the sensible observer finds little solace in these expedients 
of disaster and desperation, and the unwholesome growth of some towns, 
which are but symptoms of the overthrow of legitimate industries. A 
“Spectator” should not have committed the gigantic blunder of plac- 
ing Sherman’s march among the rice plantations of the Carolinas. 
They are, indeed, effectually destroyed ; not. by his bummers, but by 
abolition. This writer’s mineralogy and domestic economy will doubt- 
less strike those “to the manor born” as no less wonderful than his 
geography. Nobody in Virginia could, by any chance, expect plumba- 
go in the marl-region, or mistake the one for the other ; since all the 
marls of that country are either white or green. There is no old ne- 
groin Carolina who needed war and abolition to teach him that (not 
the rice flour, but) the husks or chaff, detached by the hulling mills, with 
some farinaceous dust from the grains, was useful provender. Only 
since abolition enlightened them, there is no rice to be cleaned. 

The statements that Northerners will not occupy Southern lands, and 
that European immigrants will not stay to till them, are probably true ; 
the causes assigned are false. Free labor never was disreputable at the 
South ; and if it affixed the name of “ mean whites” upon those addict- 
ed to it, this was only in the mouths of Abolitionists. It was those 
who would not work whom the Southerners disesteemed. The plan- 
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ters, generally burdened with debt, are extremely anxious to sell lands 
cheap to Northerners or foreigners ; and the only acts of lawlessness 
which have repelled these, are perpetrated by negroes or Radicals. 
The sole reason that Northerners do not accept the eager overtures of 
the planters is, that upon inquiry they usually find the country so effec- 
tually blighted and cursed by Abolition and Northern rule, that the 
disposition to own it or live in it on any terms is effectually extin- 
guished. 

The political speculations with which the piece closes contradict 
each other, as much as its statements do the facts. It asserts that the 
negroes are “ demoralized by long years of slavery.” Now, the Sfecta- 
tor knows very well that when English and Northern slave-catchers 
thrust these people upon the Southern planters, the Africans were 
wretched savages, already slaves of savage masters, or the scarcely 
human captives from the wretched remnants of the bush tribes on the 
Guinea coast. Now that “long years of slavery” have made them far 
worse than even this, they are marvellously proper voters in the eyes 
of that Sfectator whose white fellow-citizens are not fit to vote, unless 
they pay ten pounds’ rent. Of course, as an anti-slavery journal, it 
believes in that “golden rule” which abolition is so fond of obtruding 
on slave-holders. The question is therefore fair: how the Spectator 
would be pleased, if every voter in England were matched by a black 
savage from Africa, who, being a savage when he left there, has been 
made indefinitely worse since? The advocate of negro suffrage should 
take heed how he talks of “the demoralization by slavery ;” unless he 
believes that the Africans have been greatly improved and elevated by 
it, (which he very well knows is true,) his scheme is both insane and 
atrocious. But that this great mass of black voters is still incompe- 
tent, and will be wielded by demagogues on the one or the other side, 
through the most unprincipled means, is so obvious, that the Sfectator 
recognizes the foreshadowing of it very clearly in the recent result in 
Mississippi. Yet the permanence of negro suffrage seems to be regar- 
ded by him with a placid and sunny pleasure, which almost puts him 
into.a good humor with the naughty slave-holders. This complacency 
is doubtless to be accounted for by the close resemblance which will 
thus be produced between elections in the South and elections in the 
North and England. 

Let the reader especially note the admission that the “ colored popu- 
lation is evidently diminishing,” and that “the children perish” for the 
lack of the master’s care. It is hopeful to see that, at last, this fla- 
grant fact has found its way through the shield of anti-slavery preju- 
dice, hitherto so impervious. Now we set two opinions of the Sfecta- 
for at points with each other. Emancipation, he says, is good, and 
slavery is evil. But the latter fostered and blessed, while the former 
blights and destroys. A queer system of ethics this! which makes it 
criminal to benefit the African in any feasible way, and requires us to 
annihilate him in order to do our duty to him! 

The Sfectator thinks the war of coercion was altogether praiseworthy 
and right. But he is amiable enough to admit, that another instance 
here of “ vicarious government like that of Poland or Ireland” would be 
deplorable. Now it was precisely because the Confederates thought 
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the same, that they resisted. If the Spectator is right, they were right ; 
and coercion was wrong. They would be likely to add, that they were 
entitled to expect another “ vicarious ” despotism like that of Ireland ; 
because the schemes of the sectional party, if unresisted, obviously 
assimilated the government of the United States to that which had 
perpetrated the wrongs of Ireland, a centralized parliamentary govern- 
ment. They would claim the sanction of that unvarying lesson of his- 
tory, that a power founded in usurpation is under a criminal neces- 
sity to be violent and malignant ; because it knows that its own injus- 
tice gives the victims a forcible motive to hate and resist. And they 
would conclude that their action, in accordance with these anticipations 
in 1861, was now perfectly justified by the fact, that the conquerors 
loudly declare it necessary for their own safety to crush the unhappy 
South under the foulest and direst form of oppression ever invented 
by man. Of all this chapter of contradictions which we have reviewed, 
the strongest is that which declares the “ Southern level of civilization 
is not equal to the Northern.” Yet these “half educated” masses of 
the South had more intelligence than the Spectator, and his “ liberal ” 
and “radical” friends: witness the fact, that the former unanimously 
foresaw principles and conclusions when only iz ¢hesei, which, when 
illuminated by the meridian light of their fulfilment, still cause the 
latter to reel and stagger with contradictions — foresaw them with a 
clearness which caused them to endure their fearful ordeal of four 
years. And this less civilized people of four or five millions had 
civilization enough to resist twenty millions of the .Spectator’s ad- 
mired paragons ; and could not be subdued, until all the adventurers 
of Europe, of the Sfectator’s way of thinking, were brought to help 
where there were already five to one ; and until more than one million 
of combatants, including two hundred thousand of their own slaves, 
were arrayed against their sixty or seventy thousand. If civilization is 
a good thing, how is it that the less civilized should do better than the 
more civilized ? 

The title “Spectator,” “looker-on,” suggests a temper of cool, dis- 
passionate impartiality. We fear this looker-on is of that very com- 
mon species which only looks at the side it likes. He manifestly lim- 
its his reading chiefly and his belief wholly to Radical prints. ‘The Con- 
federates, poor half civilized creatures, still abide under the antiquated 
conviction, that it is not fair to take the slanders of a man’s interested 
enemies as good testimony against him ; and that he who does, is very 
sure not to learn the truth. When they become, by virtue of anti-sla- 
very influences, as holy and enlightened as the Spectator, they will learn 
differently. 
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The Galaxy. 
THE HISTORY OF TEARS. 





Man, Pliny eloquently said, is the weeping animal, born to govern all 
the rest. What is more strikingly human than tears? To behold them 
we sometimes need go no further than the sources of our own sight ; 
often no further than the orbs that fill our homes with the glow of glad- 
ness and love, and are themselves the dearest to us of all earthly lights, 
No one is wholly exempt from tears. The briefest verse of Scripture 
is formed of the two words, “ Jesus wept.” We all belong to that sad 
and sublime companionship of sorrow and mystery of which these drops 
trickle as the frail tokens. The flowers that bloomed at the verge of 
Paradise blackened beneath the bitterness of the piteous rain shed on 
them from the eyes of the first human pair when they turned their steps 
from the enclosure. “My tears have been my meat day and night,” 
sighed the bewailing psalmist. And while these words are perused, 
in thousands of places the sound of weeping is heard, and noiseless 
tributaries are swelling the sable river of grief that flows through the 
base of society. 

Tears are the tribute of humanity to its destiny. They are distilled 
literally from the very springs of our inmost vitality, being separated by 
the marvellous machinery and chemistry of the lachrymal organs, out 
of the arterial blood freshly circulated from the heart. Pining grief is 
pallid, because it weeps away so much from the purple current of life. 
Whatever, either in the individual or in a nation, causes blood to flow 
most freely, also tends, in equal proportion, to make tears fall. This 
is seen on a vast scale in the time of war, when every crimson drench 
on the fields of battle is followed by a paler shower on the pillows of 
home. Tears are the safety valves provided when excessive emotion 
over-excites the brain. Every sufficient exaltation of spiritual action 
or consciousness sets them in operation. They are, therefore, marks of 
our mental rank, and belong least to the most obtuse and degraded. 
No animal weeps save the dog, whose faithful attachments are more 
than half human ; the sensitive and thoughtful elephant ; the monkey, 
that turbid and troublous prophecy and mimic of man ; and the ante- 
lope family. The sight of a man with clasped hands and streaming eyes, 
prostrate before an altar, or looking up to heaven.in prayer, is unique 
in the creation as far as we know ; though it may be, as Martineau sug- 
gests, an attitude copied from that of still nobler beings in higher 
worlds. The tears of the lower creatures are the moisture of suffering 
pressed from mortal founts, not the conscious offering of sentiment. 
And even these big, round, physical drops on the fronts of greyhounds 
or gazelles, coursing one another down their innocent faces, make a 
touching sight, allying those beautiful animals to our own nature by the 
charming grace of their action, and the strange sensibility of their mild, 
pathetic eyes. 
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Tears are, for the most part, distinctively earthly as well as distinct- 
ively human. The common idea of heaven excludes them, making 
them unkown to the angels who sun themselves forever in the perfect 
smile of the Father, without a cloud between. We know nothing lit- 
erally of angels or of demons ; they are poetry. Yet, regarded as an 
ideal conception, some things are congruous with them, other things 
incongruous. And we know nothing more befitting the nature and lot 
of a fiend than weeping and wailing ; and various mythologies picture 
dreadful rivers of tears in the diabolic land of doom. The most 
inspired secular genius that ever was says, too, that man 


Drest in a little brief authority, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep ! 


Yet, on’ the whole, we must regard these emblems as exceptional, 
above and below. Of the redeemed inhabitants of heaven it is writ- 
ten, “God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.” Unentangled 
truth and unmarred beauty fill their vision, unalloyed love and unim- 
peded progress satisfy their powers ; and they have no need of the 
solace of these sad outlets. But though in Paradise there be no occa- 
sion for tears of sorrow, remorse, or shame, it is natural to suppose that 
surprises of gladness and of pity, sudden revelations of beauty and 
sublimity, may force these swift signals to the surface. And it has 
usually been believed that the Recording Angel himself sometimes 
blots out an entry with a tear. 

Despite the exceptions, however, of hound and fawn, of ape and ele- 
phant, weeping is the especial attribute of man. And tears, further- 
more, if sometimes found in heaven and hell, belong emphatically to 
the earth. They hang it around with a misty and gleaming veil, 
through whose translucent folds sun and shower strive, and paint the 
world with the shaded colors of our life. Constituted and situated as 
we are, there is often in tears a melancholy comfort which outweighs - 
the associated suffering; and we would not choose but say, as a gentle 
spirit said, in his mourning, 


O ye tears! O ye tears! I am thankful that ye run ; 

Though ye trickle in the darkness, ye shall glisten in the sun. 
The rainbow cannot shine if the drops refuse to fall, 

And the eyes that cannot weep are the saddest eyes of all. 


° 
The stoic pride or misanthropic hardness that would disdain ever to 
melt in the pathetic straits of our destiny, is alien to the spirit of true 
religion, and contradicts the finest fitnesses of our nature. When the 
ferocious Philip, in Schiller’s play, has scornfully stigmatized tears as 
fit only for cowardice and shame, the generous Carlos exclaims, 


Who is this man? By what mistake of Nature 
Has he thus strayed among mankind? A tear 
Is man’s unerring, lasting attribute. 

Whose eye is dry was ne’er of woman born. 

O teach the eye that ne’er hath overflowed 

The timely science of a tear: thou’lt need 
That moist relief in some dark hour of: woe. 
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When distilled by pure passions, these drops of feeling, instead of 
disgracing, honor us. They are not badges of humiliation flung on our 
weakness, but gems with which the soul adorns its royalty. They are 
the liquified diamonds of the mind, as diamonds themselves may be 
called the petrified tears of the earth. Especially displeasing, not to 
say odious, is the sight of‘an unyielding temper and an imperious cold- 
ness ina woman. We expect her to be the impersonation of all soft 
gracés, susceptible to the most delicate of imponderable agencies. 
When, under the influence of a pagan spirit, she is hard and rigid, like 
the weeping Niobe turned to stone, we are horror-struck ; for, in her 
proper self, that is, possessed by the melting genius of Christianity, she 
rather represents a statue changed into flesh and charged with tears. 
Then, at the spectacle of her, all that is holiest in us grows tenderer. 
But a virago is worse than a ruffian. 

Let us proceed to the various characterization of tears: 


Lorenzo, hast thou ever weighed a sigh, 

Or studied the philosophy of tears ? 

(A science yet unlectured in our schools !) 

Hast thou descended deep into the breast, 

And seen their source? If not, descend with me, 
And trace these briny rivulets to their springs. 


The whole moral gamut of man stretches between the extremes of 
his weeping ; on the oné side, the shameful drops shed under a whip- 
ping, and the scalding dops of chagrin ; on the other side, the pure 
tribute drawn by the sublimity of a landscape, and the more solemn tri- 
bute paid by a penitent kneeling before hisGod. The tears that are shed 
in the world may be best classified by describing the sources from 
which they flow, and the emotions that accompany them. They have 
many founts, welling from different depths, saturated with different 
properties, and flowing to different results. A mystic chemistry, well 
known to experience, though eluding the grasp of science, extracts 
from the soul the special qualities of our tears in the varying exigencies 
of our emotion ; for each kind has its peculiar ingredients, from the 
cold and deadly tears of hatred to the warm and healing tears of love, 
The attitude of the soul, the direction in which we are looking —in 
any season of extreme emotion — imparts a distinctive character to 
our weeping. We have tears of reverence for august superiors, tears 
of gentle compassion for the sorrows of those around ug, and generous 
tears of pity for the calamities of inferiors. Had we some reagent of 
sufficient delicacy, some infallible litmus or turmeric, on the applica- 
tion of its test, every speciés of human tears would be discriminated 
by the color and intensity of its reaction ; every one would be seen to 
have constituents or proportions appropriate to itself. The series of 
experiences or changes going on in our spiritual consciousness are 
accompanied by a parallel series of phenomenal changes in our mate- 
rial organs and their products. There must de, if we had instruments 
fine and powerful enough to detect it, a difference in the molecular 
structure and dynamic stamp of those tears of envy or indignant and 
revengeful mortification which exude from the eyes as the secretions 
ooze from the dripping fangs of serpents, and of those tears of injured 
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sensibility which bleed like precious gums from the pierced trees of the 
East, or of those tears of atoning regret to which Phineas Fletcher 
alludes in his personification of penitence: 


Affliction’s iron flail her soul had thrasht, 
Yet was it angels’ wine which in her eyes was masht. 


This chemistry of the spirit is not yet advanced enough to teach us 
the lessons we should like to learn. One important moral, however, 
it is already competent to enforce. In the atomic constitution of a 
tear, the proportion of water —the emblem of public universality — 
is to the other materials almost as an hundred to one; a fine lesson of 
the relation our disinterested griefs should bear to our selfish ones. 
The tears of wounded egotism are the least attractive or respectable 
of the lachrymal family. The most beautiful and potent are those of 
impersonal sympathy, such as Christ shed in his lament over Jerusalem, 

The first and worst fountain of tears that attracts our notice — the 
one which we would fain believe to be the most rarely opened — is the 
poisonous fountain of hypocrisy. All sorts of dangerous hues line the 
way to this fountain. Blooming apples of Sodom, full of ashes, hang 
over its margin, and the fatal night-shade grows around. The symbol 
of its presiding genius is the crocodile, of whom ancient travelers 
were wont to fable that he always shed tears over the victims he swal- 
lowed, moistening them with a pretence of sorrow in order to facilitate 
deglutition. There are, undoubtedly, feigned and treacherous tears 
wept from cold hearts and pitiless eyes. There are persons of such 
malignant selfishness that they have recourse to every means to over- 
reach and betray their fellows, and of such singular control of their 
faces that they laugh or weep at pleasure. When these persons, for 
their own designing ends, affect sympathy, and put on the artful deceits 
of tenderness and sorrow, the indignant scorn with which human na- 
ture instinctively regards such a character, leaps forth in the withering 
phrase, crocodile tears! The thought of those who are capable of shed- ~ 
ding such tears is too loathsome to be dwelt on. Let them pass by. 
With the condemning pity and malediction of every generous breast, 
let them go —to their own place. 

The next fountain from which the events of life sometimes fetch our 
tears, is of a brighter character, and surrounded by fairer emblems. 
It is the brilliant and ebullient fountain of joy. Roses bloom about it, 
sunshine sparkles through its crystal depths of sweetness and purity. 
The genius that watches by its brink is a guileless and laughing cherub. 
There are a few tears of joy shed in the world. As if an excessive 
gladness “could not show itself modest enough without a badge of 
bitterness,” the greatest delight wears the same ocular livery as the 
greatest wretchedness. 


Our plenteous joys, 
Wanton in fulness, seek to hide themselves 
In drops of sorrow. 


Thanks be to God that in the gloomy streams that flow from human 
eyes there are discernible a few drops of ecstacy, gleaming amid the 
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stain and darkness of earthly defilements and agony. What a pity it 
is that there are not more of them, since they are so much clearer than 
the rest! The tear of joy, as Jean Paul says, is a pearl of the first 
water ; the mourning tear, only of the second. ‘“ How delicious,” ex- 
claims Rousseau, “are the tears of tenderness and joy! How my 
heart bathes in them! Why have they made me shed so few such?” 
The mother clasps her long-lost son to her bosom, and the rapture of 
her delight can only find expression in tears. Two yearning hearts, 
sundered by cruel fortune, meeting at last, throb to throb, their extreme 
happiness overflows in weeping. The prodigal, wandering back in 
misery and penitence to his native village, and forgivingly welcomed 
to the old familiar home—when the ring is on his finger, and the 
father’s arms are round his neck — cannot see distinctly, everything 
glistens so through a bright rain of grateful pleasure falling from his 
eyes. O, tears of joy! welcome visitors! too rarely do ye come to us 
mortals. Be ye invoked, and come to us more. Come, with your 
celestial anodyne, to bathe our aching eyeballs and wash the dust of 
worldly care and the wrinkles of hate from our cheeks ! 

There is another fountain of tears, of a character utterly opposite to 
the foregoing. In the blistering wastes of life it rises, a cauldron of 
anguish. Around its edges every vestige of verdure has withered 
away. At its bottom lies a dragon, twisted and panting in the contor- 
tions of torment. It is the fount of pain. Many are the tears of this 
sort that are forced to fall. When the bodily frame is stretched on the 
rack of disease ; when pangs dart along the quivering nerves, and the 
delicate tissues shrink and throb ; when excruciating tortures tear or 
wrench the muscles and bones—nature manifests her horror at the 
violation of the sanctuaries of sense by hot tears of pain shuddered 
forth in the convulsion. This scalding torrent, or bloody sweat of suf- 
fering, in its higher aspect, is the baptismal sacrament through which 
saintly heroism passes, emerging from the midnight Gethsemane to a 
deathless crown and the companionship of comforting angels. It is, 
in its lower aspect, the trickling moisture of physical woe wrung through 
us from the primitive springs of pain by the combined grasp of the 
blazing hands of torture and the icy hands of terror, It is lawful for 
the Christian to pray, “ Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me.” But it is the duty of the Christian to add, “ Nevertheless, not 
my will, but Thine be done ; and if this poor frame must writhe with 
suffering, grant me fortitude to bear the trial, and faith to foresee the 
reward.” 

Exploring further after the sources of human tears, we come to the 
sheltered and charming fountain of sentiment. The most beautiful 
features and accompaniments of romance environ this delightful spring- 
head of the refreshing tears of sensibility. The floating form of sym- 
pathy rests in it, a crown of diamonds, planted by the hand of God, 
sparkling on her brow, the tenderness of the heart of Jesus living in 
her face, the beauty of love and faith filling her expression, and the 
enchantments of imagination composing her dress. She is the divinity 
that presides over this fountain, and the sudden motions of her sur- 
prise cause it to overflow in the most precious of tears. When we 
meet, in a book, or in life, any unwonted deed of sacrifice or heroism, 
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any glorious act of forgiveness, any thought of a sublimity, 
any stroke of rapturous eloquence or simple pathos— anything-<wWhich 
touches us in the seat of unperverted feelings, annihilating” worldly. 
estimates and drawing around us once more the paradisal freedoth and/ ~ 
generosity of youth—this choice distillation quickly follows. Expetri- “ 
ence then opens the truest passages for the softest tears. Wedo not — 
painfully weep, but we know a noble luxury. The heart throbs high, 
the breast heaves, the eyes swell and melt, and all things glisten through 
a radiant mist which immediately hangs, like a transfiguring veil, be- 
tween us and the world. The nature must be very high that can pour 
this stream, as the holy Ganges gushes from the mountain-top nearest 
heaven. When a fireman leaps into the flames to rescue a child for a 
frantic mother ; when a father draws to his bosom a returning daughter, 

) who has fallen and wandered through the deeps of depravity, trailing 
the solemn garments of wretchedness and repentance, and says to her, ‘ 
“ Poor child! thou hast sinned and suffered ; come home, and in this 
sacred guardianship grow pure again ;” when a creditor goes into the 
family of a ruined debtor, and turns their despair into worship by say- 
ing, “ You have done as well as you could; your misfortunes were 
your only fault ; I freely release you”—then it is manly to let the 
generous tears roll down the cheeks. They are the tributary jewels of 
sentiment laid by humanity on the shrine of moral beauty—jewels re- 
flecting those that gleam on the throne of God. 

Tears of tenderness—slightly differing in quality from the foregoing, 

though drawn from the same source—sometimes well over the brink, 
when memories of hallowed hours fled forever, perceptions of lovely 
things, hopes and dreams fairer than earth can ever realize, press too 
busily on the soul, and make this tremulous fountain rise in suffusing 
exuberance from its depths. It is only pure and delicate souls who, 
in pensive moods, in twilight scenes recalling past farewells, listening 
to the vesper bell from far as it mourns the dying day, melted by plain- 
tive music, musing on many things—are finely touched to these fine 
issues. The kindliest and wealthiest members of our race, preserving 
in literature the contagious records of such rare experiences, enrich 
their fellow-beings with them. 





There fall no tears like those that all men hear 
Fall, tear by sweet imperishable tear, 
Down the opening leaves of holy poets’ pages. 





The man of a hard prosaic nature is shut out from this sweet sad- 
ness, unable to enter the alluring thicket of these dewy mysteries. In 
him the pious springs of sentiment were either never supplied or have 
been dried away by the simoon of selfishness. Let him not, comparing 
with the copious largesses of a magnanimous sympathy the thin, sparse 
droplets which are all his niggard nature spares, interpret the former 
as a proof of incontinent weakness. It is the chronic fallacy of inferi- 
ority to regard itself as superiority. ‘This man cannot shed, would feel 
ashamed of such tears as we describe. In his mental meanness and 
isolation he little knows how deeply humanity and the Author of human- 
ity are ashamed of im. 

Once more, as we journey across the land of life, we come to a new 
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fountain of tears. In a country charred with the conflagrations of sin 
and folly, and strewn with the lava of regret, up bursts the fiery foun- 
tain of remorse. Nemesis, the winged and sworded goddess of retribu- 
tion, is the unrelenting guardian of this fountain. At every motion of 
her wings, at every blow of her scourge, at every frown of her counten- 
ance, the caustic drops of shame and self-torture rush across their brim 
and burn down the face. These are the severest of tears, this the 
most terrible of the fountains of human affliction. There is a balm 
for other eyes, a consolation for other hearts ; but what shall assuage 
those which are overshadowed and torn by upbraiding memories of 
crime, pierced and wrung by bitter recollections of wrong, carelessness, 
injury and neglect? 


All gems which youth and innocence can prize 
Melt in these flaming pendants of the eyes. 


The darkest of tears are the tears of remorse. Conscience charges 
them with burning gall, and they wear a mournful channel of inefface- 
able traces in the flushed or pallid cheeks along which they course. 
May grace save us from them! For they are often wept on earth, fall- 
ing like drops of fire and blood, in secret places, in public paths, in 
prisons, in palaces. Every cruel and abandoned man or woman will 
surely awake, sooner or later, to confront the immutable laws of God, 
between the contrasting mirrors of innocence and wickedness ; and 
then — “There shall be weeping and wailing ;” then, over hardened 
faces, and from eyes long unused to the melting mood, must flow, in 
mortification and agony, the stinging tears of remorse. 

Finally, in this pursuit and enumeration of the sources of tears we 
reach the last and largest of all, the lonely fountain of grief. Weeping 
willows wave mournfully by its border ; solemn cypresses gird it about, 
with a dirge-like wail of winds in their boughs ; its waters are very 
dark and bitter ; and full often must the most of mortals taste them. 
By night and by day the veiled and voiceless angel of bereavement 
stands by that fountain, and so frequently as her entering step troubles 
jt, the tears of mourners flow. This fountain is deep. More tears are 
drawn from it by sorrow than are drawn from all the rest by all other 
causes. The sundering fates make us weep, and many a parting kiss 
is “ distasted with the salt of broken tears.” From the first, the atmos- 
phere of humanity has been full of these tears ; bitter tears of dis- 
appointment, separation, pining loneliness and heart-break ; lamentable 
accompaniments to voices of Rachels weeping for their children, to 
voices of youth sighing in visionary griefs, to voices of age moaning 
over the graves of vanished years and buried affections. How many 
memories, whose subjects went long ago, are kept green, year after 

ear, by showers of remembering tears! Of how many a one it may 
said, as of the sister of the dead Lazarus, “She goeth to the grave 

to weep there!” In thousands of hallowed spots, where now sleeps a 
little dust, dearer once than the world, the sods are freshened every 
spring by other rain than that which falls from the clouds. The son 
stands by the coffin of an adored mother, the father lingers by the grave 
of a dear daughter, the husband returns to his desolate home whence 
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the companion of his bosom has been borne — and as they remember 
the days, the endearments, the worshipped image, that are gone from 
them now, they cry with irrepressible sobs, “ O she was the holiest and 
the gentlest spirit, and we will weep a funeral elegy of tears for her!” 

It was a touching custom with the ancient Romans to hang up lach- 
rymatories — small vials full of the tears shed over their loss — in the 
tombs of their departed friends. Sometimes we meet with these 
affecting mementos, in the parlors of distant countries, where they 
have been brought by travelers who plucked them from their niches 
in the sepulchres of forgotten families. Their contents, long since 
evaporated, lined with rust or mould, tacit preachers of bygone times 
and sorrows, how movingly they speak of the human prey of oblivion, 
and remind us of the inevitable doom of all mortal forms and names! 
Fast as the regrets of one period are exhaled those of a new one ap- 
pear, and there is no cessation of these mournful sighs and dews. 
Abundant indeed are the occasions, in this mingled and transitory life, 
for the tears of grief; and they must continue to flow as long as the 
world holds a single representative of the family of man. 

Pass we now from the sources of tears to their compensations. Mil- 
ton says that when Adam and Eve looked back on the happy garden 
from which they had been driven, “ Some natural tears they dropped, 
but wiped them soon.” Rivers of this salt rain have since then swept 
down the face of humanity. But it is our faith that none oc it has 
flowed in vain. There is One who invisibly marks every sigh, every 
tear, and, in His own time, compensates to the full. Is it not written, 
“ He that goeth forth weeping, and soweth precious seed, shall come 
again, rejoicing, and bring his sheaves with him”? Christianity, with 
the profoundest insight, has been named the Religion of Sorrow. Its 
author declared, “ Blessed are they that mourn.” In every age tears 
have been a humanizing power, softening the hardness of brutal hearts, 
appealing to beautiful sentiments, by their fruits of gentleness and 
sympathy, making amends for the hurts out of which they spring. 
They have melted the frozen summits of pride, brought a fresh ver- 
dure on the wastes of worldliness and sin, and nourished, wherever 
they have flowed across the plains of life, the celestial flowers of pity, 
charity and grace. Let the mourner weep on then: every tear shed 
in earthly grief shall be a pearl in the heavenly river. Faith, baulked 
of payment for unmerited pangs in the present, “reaches a hand 
through time to catch the far-off interest of tears” safely invested in 
eternity. Think not either that the prosperous and the gay light- 
hearted sporters in the radiance of pleasure, are the most favored, even 
here below. There are peculiar blessings for the hearts that are heavy 
and for the eyes that weep. When we mourn, then we forsake our sins ; 
then temptations leave us ; then we grow pure and devout, and heaven 
draws near in brightness as earth recedes in dimness. Thus doth God 
frequently make calamity and grief our best friends, causing saintly 
resolves and virtues to grow from the clefts and ruing,of bereavement 
and failure ; and 


Watering with tears of ancient sorrow 
Apples of Eden, ripe to-morrow. 


23 
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There is compensation for all tears. The tears of hypocrisy shall 
be avenged by the revulsion of self-retributive agencies in the traitorous 
soul that sheds them. Tears of joy are in themselves but the excess 
of pleasure, love or delight which finds no adequate vent, spontane- 
ously overflowing in these warm streams. Tears of pain relieve, as 
they flow, the surcharged and tortured fountains of sensibility, as at 
the waving of a wand over the mind our suffering thoughts liquefy and 
run off through the sluiceways of the eyes, and the bursting brain is 
eased. Tears of sentiment are the vehicle of a high and holy luxury, 
and they soften and ennoble us by the culture they afford to all kindly 
sympathies. Tears of remorse fulfil a benignant office of regeneration 
and reconciliation: from the sincere baptism of their anguish we rise 
with sanctified motives to a reformed life. And tears of grief are 
compensated by the mournful satisfaction itself of weeping over our 
cherished and vanished dreams, our loved and lost immortals ; some- 
times the swollen heart would break, the throbbing head would give 
way, were it not for the gushing relief of tears, the pious vigil of sacred 
tears ; deprived of which, our divinest recollections and aspirations 
would die out or petrify within us. The grief which tears signify, they 
lessen by carrying it out and discharging the load. “The dry eye of 
great grief is nearly insane, its motionless attitude is the frost of cata- 
lepsy.” If God, at our thoughtless intercession, would close all the 
sources of our tears, should we not rather implore Him, Do it not; 
leave us still the power to weep! By tears the scorching fevers of 
sorrow are soothed to a peaceful softness, and our feelings are mellowed 
to resignation, and our minds are spiritualized to faith, and the very 
furnace-mouth of affliction is made a moist dell of comfort. The iris- 
circles around the pupils of the eyes in their humid suffusion gleam 
with the glory of the combined prismatic hues; and, looking forth 
through them, after a while, on an irradiated universe, we listen with 
wise and understanding heart to him who says to us, 


Love ye your sorrow; grief shall bring 
Its own excuse in after years. 

The rainbow shows how fair a thing 
God can build up from tears. 


As long as we live, through every epoch of our strange pilgrimage, 
we weep ; but at the various stages how differently we weep, both in 
degree and kind! In youth, the genius of experience brings us a font 
filled with tears of hope; in age, an urn filled with tears of regret. 
Baptized from that, we are refreshed with expectation and energy ; 
sprinkled from this, we are ready to extricate ourselves from perishable 
entanglements, and say farewell to an inconstant world. As we advance 
in age, weeping naturally becomes less gentle. Coriolanus says to his 
ancient friend : 


a Thou old and true Menenius, 
Thy tears are salter than a younger man’s, 
And venomous to thine eyes. 


In our last years, as in the final moment itself, there should be left 
only the limpid tears of grateful resignation. Yet each tear is fitted to 
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its time and office, and, if we are docile, leaves a blessing with us. For, 
while our being endures, its ultimate desideratum is more life, keener 
and larger life; and to this increase of the contents of the spirit, tears 
both testify and minister. Their appearance proves that the fountains 
of consciousness are full; and their reaction in return nourishes the 
feelings which feed those fountains, as the deciduous leaves of a tree 
enrich the soil and invigorate the roots on which their own production 
originally depended. 

Of all the portions of life, however, it is in the two twilights, child- 
hood and age, that tears fall with the most frequency: like the dew at 
dawn and eve. In the meridian of manhood they are more rare and 
laborious, rushing, when they come at all, in a hot flood through the 
cloven fissures of woe, or streaming from the thunder clouds of cala- 
mity, like a shower wrung from the sultry agony of noon. But earlier 
and later dews and summer rain-gusc are wholesome and benign ; there- 
after the birds and the grass rejoice, more blithe and fresh. The sky 
and weather of humanity, too, are cleared, and the songs and foliage of 
our life ring and sparkle more beautifully when the scenery of experience 
has been drenched with the tender moisture of grief. 

WILLIAM ROUNSEVILLE ALGER. 








The Overland Monthly. 
ELECTION WAGERS. 





THE eve of a great election, whatever may be one’s political sympa- 
thies or the issues involved, is not, I believe, conducive to moral philo- 
sophy or zsthetic repose. Macaulay has already pointed out the evils 
which belong to this expression of democratic government, with that 
admirable clearness which always distinguishes one’s views of an op- 
posing policy ; but it is fair to presume that he knew nothing of those 
remarkable wagers upon the issues of an election which make wonderful 
an American campaign. How his fine Tory instincts would have re- 
volted at the spectacle of a northern republican wheeling a barrel of 
apples through the streets, or a democratic descendant of a chivalrous 
cavalier playing upon a hand-organ, one may shudder to anticipate. 
Yet these ef celeras of democratic government are becoming more 
prevalent at each election, and we already hear of several such wagers 
that are dependent upon the issues of the present campaign. 
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The enthusiastic student of history who traces these sensational for- 
feits to a burlesque of that age of chivalry lamented by Burke, will of 
course contend that it is quite as bold to stand up to one’s belief against 
the shafts of ridicule, as to face the stout lance of an adversary in the 
olden wager of battle. After all, it matters little whether we are up- 
holding the charms of the matchless Grant and the peerless Seymour, 
or the rival graces of the paragon Roxana and the queen-like Florinda ; 
whether we do it with battle-axe and mace, or hand-organ and wheel- 
barrow, as long as we are doing something uncomfortable to us, and 
amusing to the spectators. I would suggest, however, that the wager 
of ridicule has the disadvantage of becoming in time exceedingly in- 
definite. It will be admitted that hard knocks, battery, wounds and 
death are at all times and under all conditions unpleasant; while 
on the other hand, a ridiculous act once performed loses as it were its 
ridiculousness by repetition and imitation. After a man has once 
wheeled his adversary through a public thoroughfare, or danced a High- 
land fling on the portico of the town hall, the next man cannot hope 
to achieve perfect idiotic exclusiveness by doing the same thing. He 
must undertake an inanity entirely original. The public require change 
in their amusemenis. It is observed that the Roman pilgrims who 
first ascend the penitential steps with peas in their shoes, are the only 
ones who obtain from the critical spectators any credit for piety ; the 
mob that follow may use the same peas, but they suffer unadmired. 
Remember that the good St. Simeon was obliged to increase the height 
of his pillars. Even at the altitude of a hundred cubits, conversions 
languished and skepticism flourished, and I have sometimes fancied he 
sang nunc dimittis as much through prudence as exhaustion. 

The increase of ridiculous wagers naturally militates against their 
effectiveness. Twelve foremost members of the Republican party, 
acting as chiffoniers, armed with hooks and baskets, and preceded by 
a brass band, would really be less amusing in their lunacy than an oc- 
casional and sporadic Democrat mounted on water-cart with a trom- 
bone. It is evident, therefore, that some new and startling piece of 
ridiculous forfeiture must be adopted for each wager, that shall invest 
the loser with that dizarre exceptionalness and solitude that best be- 
comes the butt. How difficult that may be, any one who has read of 
a Roman carnival will understand ; and perhaps also why the sdirri 
sometimes have to check ridiculous invention. 

As a mere matter of forfeiture—of deprivation, discomfort and un- 
pleasantness—various substitutes might be suggested. A chivalrous 
Democrat might be debarred for the space of a calendar year any al- 
lusion to Thomas Jefferson, the Resolutions of ’98, or superior races ; 
his Republican antagonist accepting in turn utter silence in regard to the 
New England school system, moral law, and the Adams family. The in- 
terdiction of certain irrepressible quotations: Toombs’ remarks con- 
cerning a roll-call of slaves on Bunker Hill, Stephens’ “corner stone ” 
allusion, Beecher’s “Sharpe’s rifle and Bible,” Gerritt Smith’s “ cove- 
nant with Hell,” and anything from Wendell Phillips or Mr. Yancey, 
would be part of the forfeiture. A Southern Democrat might be 
obliged to follow Webster’s spelling and pronunciation for the six 
months following the defeat of his candidate, and confined rigidly to a 
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single “1” in “ travelling,” while his northern Republican antagonist 
waited for a waggon with a single “ g,” and was sometimes forced to 
give a “ checque ” without a “k.” ‘The southwestern Democrat might 
be forbidden to call a small pebble “a rock,” and a northeastern Re- 
publican prevented from alluding to it as “a stun.” Difficult as these 
penances would be, they would at least be free from the objections 
which attend the progress of ludicrous forfeits in political wagers, and 
might be of ultimate good to each party. 








The Saturday Review. 


THE GOSPEL OF GRIND. 





It is necessary to clear our minds of the very modern and very absurd 
superstition that work is an intrinsic good, or, as it is termed in the 
phraseology of moralists, an “end.” The modern revival of the dog- 
ma of the nobleness of work was both salutary and seasonable. But 
the doctrine has been pushed too far, and seems likely to be much 
exaggerated or misapprehended. It has assumed all sorts of fantastic 
developments. One apostle develops from it the system of muscular 
Christianity ; another is inspired by it to sing the blessedness of village 
blacksmiths ; while another, more eccentric than all the rest, thinks 
that the whole duty of man consists in devotion to the orders of a drill- 
sergeant. Many modern fanatics are not content with preaching the 
legitimate scope of the dogma, which is to clear honest labour from the 
stigma with which ignorant insolence would brand it ; they go so far as 
to exalt their idol, work, into the place of the highest good, and to glo- 
rify it as the great be-all and end-all of humanity. This worship of 
work for its own sake is sheer fetishism, and almost as pernicious an 
extreme as the antiquated and now comparatively unfashionable wor- 
ship of idleness. Work is not an end in itself. Much less is it the 
highest earthly good. On the contrary, it is, like dirt and stenches, 
intrinsically an evil, even in temperate latitudes. The old-fashioned 
doctrine of the writer of Genesis, of the Gnomic poets, and of most 
ancient cosmogonists, that work is a primeval curse, and somehow 
closely connected with the origin of sin, is much nearer the truth than 
the new creed. The intolerance of the more violent among the mis- 
sionaries of this new gospel of grind would be laughable if it were not 
such a bore. They have no toleration for the most legitimate intervals 
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of rest and quiet thought. They can allow of no intermission from 
the worship of work. They seem to think that that want of peace 
which the Psalmist was told was the portion of the wicked is hence- 
forth to be the special and peculiar privilege of the righteous. Yet it 
would not be difficult to show that work is very often rather the canker 
than the cause of happiness. With some men this result has been 
inevitable. In other instances it might have been avoided with a fair 
amount of prudence and self-restraint. In fact, it is in the case of 
work as in that of many human afflictions, the curse may generally by 
judicious manipulation be converted into a blessing. In respect of our 
work, as in respect of most of the other accidents, separable or insep- 
arable, of humanity, we are on the whole quite as often masters as 
slaves of circumstance. It depends in a large measure on ourselves 
whether we will make work our friend or our foe. Sometimes avarice, 
sometimes impatience, sometimes early follies, sometimes irretrievable 
blunders have enslaved us, and turned our work into a demon of drudg- 
ery. But in most cases it has been our own fault that this result has 
arisen, and it is in our power to stop or mitigate the evil. 

The most enthusiastic eulogist of work will scarcely pretend that it 
is a blessing to those in whose case it has degenerated into drudgery. 
Drudgery does not produce happiness or beauty of character. On the 
contrary, its tendency is to mar all that is fair and lovely in the most 
cultivated natures. And it is astonishing how quickly, in these days 
of passion for exhaustive performance, labour degenerates into drudg- 
ery. There are certain laws of the proper and the becoming in respect 
of work, as in respect of every other condition of existence, which we 
cannot violate without forfeiting our happiness. Our work must be 
suitable, or at least not strongly repugnant, to our tastes and capacities. 
Racehorses must not be yoked for ploughing, nor should geese be set 
in high places. Lamb and Clough were not content in their red-tape 
fetters. Little men should not undertake big tasks, nor should large- 
minded men allow themselves to be turned into machines and propelled 
along a groove. Our work too must be moderate, not rushing into ex- 
cess. Even when its object is noble it may be excessive in amount, 
and may so overwhelm us as to crush or stifle that fine spirit which 
should lurk within us, and, like certain unsuspected atoms in Sydney 
Smith’s salad, should “animate the whole.” Lastly, our work should, 
like our diet, be varied. Not that we ought to sacrifice excellence to 
that other modern idol, Manysidedness. We ought to try to do some 
one thing well ; and we ought to take care that that one thing is a good 
thing. But we ought also to avoid narrowness, and that want of sym- 
pathy which is the besetting weakness of professional men, experts, 
and all who have a speciality ; which is the more dangerous in propor- 
tion as our work has a tendency to be mechanical, and which therefore 
often reaches its climax in the case of permanent Government officials. 

If we neglect these and other reasonable precautions, our work will 
soon become drudgery ; and drudgery, even if it does not make us abso- 
lutely miserable, yet destroys the bloom and grace of life. We shall be 
deluded if we think that work under such circumstances will bring hap- 
piness. Rather we shall feel an anguish which is far greater than the 
misery of idleness, and which has been well expressed in a recent vol- 
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ume of poems by one into whose soul the iron of uncongenial work has 
evidently entered deep : — 


Even in a palace life may be led well. 

So spake the imperial sage, purest of men, 
Marcus Aurelius.—But the stifling den 

Of common life, where, crowded up pell-mell, 
Our freedom for a little bread we sell, 

And drudge beneath some foolish master’s ken 
Who rates us if we peer outside our pen — 
Match’d with a palace, is not this a hell ? 








FACETIA., 





First love is a pretty romance, 
But not half so sweet as is reckoned ; 
And when one awakes from the trance, 
There’s a vast stock of bliss in a second. 


And e’en should a second subside, 
A lover should never despair ; 

The world is uncommonly wide, 
And the women uncommonly fair. 


The poets their raptures may tell, 

Who have never been put to the test ; 
A first love is all very well, 

But, believe me, the last love’s the best. 





A vERY ugly Frenchman made an offer to a young lady in the follow- 
ing terms. Mademoiselle—— Mon cceur et mille francs par mois, 
auraient-ils des charmes auprés de vous? Jacques. She answered :— 
Mon cher M. Jacques,— Vous étes trop laid et trop riche: si vous 
voulez faire accepter le premier, ayez la bonté de tripler le second. 
Alors tout 4 vous, C. 





A WEsTERN politician, in speaking of a rival, said: “ Pitkins is of 
great use to observing men. Straws show which way the wind blows, 
and as a straw, Pitkins has no equal in the country.” 
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“ PassInG STRANGE.” —It appears that the Princess Louise is a sculp- 
tress, and that she has done a bust of her Majesty. Strange, that a 
princess whose royal mother 


“ By precept and example too,” 


has always impressed upon her mind, not only the duty, but the happi- 
ness, of being good and just in all things, should, and at such an early 
age too, act so ungratefully towards that mother as to “chisel” her! — 
Fudy. 


In 1793 a delegation from the western part of Massachusetts was 
sent to confer with one of the Boston clergymen as to how he got along 
with the doctrine of the “perseverance of the saints,” which troubled 
them exceedingly. His suggestive reply was: “ My dear friends, it is 
the perseverance of the sinners which causes me all my troubles.” 





Her: is a trifle for an album, if any one keeps that style of book on 
the drawing-room table now-a-days. It is from the Paris Caprice, and 
arose out of a divorce case: 

O charmante Mariquita ! 

Que ton premier mari quitta, 
O charmante Mariquita 
Heureux |’autre mari qui t’ a! 





Some painters are not altogether devoid of intellect. ‘The following 
couplet was made in the course of a single morning by an R. A. who 
does not like criticism : 


Read those art-critics’ bosh. Be sick. And then, 
Would you be sicker, talk unto the men. 





DuFRESNOY married his laundress because he could not pay her bill. 
He was the author of the opera of Zof, and one night, when one of the 
actors was singing the line, “l'amour a vaincu Lot,” (vingt culottes) a 
voice from the pit cried, “ qu’il en donne une 2 I’auteur.” 





A TELL-TaLe.—What did William Tell’s son say of his parent after 
the apple was shot off his head? “ Father,” said he (probably), “ I’ve 
had an arrow escape.” This, however, is only suppository, because 
what Tell junior really said to Tell senior on that occasion can never 
be told. Mrs. Partington is of the opinion that when old Tell asked 
the “brave Swiss boy” whether he should shoot, the youthful hero em- 
phatically replied, “ Du, Tell!” 





WHEN Jones was at Oxford he was a most excellent fellow, and only 
had one enemy—soap. He was called Dirty Jones. One day the 
wag, Brown, went into his rooms, and remonstrating with him on the 
untidy, slovenly, and dirty state of everything, said, “ Upon my word, 
Dirty, it’s too bad, the only clean thing in your room is your towel!” 





A WESTERN paper, in response to a subscriber who grumbles that 
his morning paper is always damp, says “that is because there is so 
much due on it.” 
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Joxrs.—One fertile source of jests is misplaced sympathy — fellow- 
feeling bestowed on the wrong side. Thus, when Lord Sydmouth said 
one day, “ My brains are gone to the dogs this morning,” Sir H. Nicho- 
las at once ejaculated, “ Poor dogs!” A French lady, hearing how a 
Capuchin had been devoured by wolves, exclaimed, “Poor beasts ; 
hunger must be a terrible thing.” And Peter Pindar, on a stone being 
flung at George III., and narrowly missing his head, celebrated the 
“lucky escape of the stone.” Akin to this topic of misplaced sympa- 
thy is another of misplaced choice. Two things may be inseparably 
joined — one evil, the other good. To shuffle their'characters often 
has a whimsical effect. A young fellow was talking of the time to come— 
“a hundred years hence, when we shall all be in keaven.” “ My dear,” 
said his mother, “don’t talk of such horrid things.” Clough writes, 
“Did I ever tell you of the Calvinist woman who, being asked about 
the Universalists, said, ‘ Yes ; they expect that everybody will be saved ; 
but we look for better things!’”’ These are substantially the same as 
the sentence of Sir Andrew Aguecheek’s challenge : “God have mercy 
upon one of our souls!’ He may have mercy upon mine ; but my hope 
is better, and so look to thyself.” 





An old gentleman by the name of Gould had married a girl scarcely 
nineteen years of age. After the wedding the frisky bridegroom ad- 
dressed to his friend, Dr. G., the following couplet, to inform him of 
the happy event : 

So you see, my dear sir, though eighty years old, 
A girl of nineteen falls in love with old Gould, 


To which the Dr. replied: 


A girl of nineteen may love Gould, it is true, 
But, believe me, dear sir, it is go/d without U. 





SripNey SMITH recommended as the best system of wooden pave- 
ments for London, that the aldermen should “ lay their heads together.” 





Tue Duc de Richelieu met Restant, the grammarian, at the French 
academy. “ Moi je suis ici pour ma grammaire,” said the learned man. 
“Et moi pour mon grandpére,” replied the wit. 





SomE men nobly serve their country by dying upon the battle field. 
Others can serve it by dying anywhere. 





“ Woman, with all thy faults I love thee s¢i/,” was the reply of a 
husband to his scolding wife. 


GopFATHER TO A GREAT GuN.—The Fall Mall Gazette says :-— 


“We have been informed that the Peabody gun has been adopted asa new arm by 
the Swiss government.” 


The Peabody gun perhaps derives its name from its aptitude for 
throwing shells, and thus, in a manner shelling out. Considering what 
shot it may be supposed to carry, we may estimate it to be at least a 
hundred thousand pounder. 
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Harp hits in conversation are, in these days of slang substitutes for 
wit, such rare tit bits, that one would almost consent to be the assailed 
party to elicit them. Here is one by a lady of rank in French society 
which was fired off point blank at an individual, whom we shall count 
happy or unhappy according as we regard him in the light either of a 
victim, or of a benefactor who causes a sprout of wit to grow where 
none was before. The patient was a doctor, who at the end of a 
philosophical profession of unfaith, proclaimed his disbelief in a future 
existence, and was thus answered: “I am not surprised, Doctor, at 
your materialism, and that you should think your patients too effectu- 
ally killed ever to come to life again.” 





“JT HAVE come for my umbrella,” said the lender of one of these 
articles, on a rainy day, to his friend. “Can’t help that,” exclaimed 
the borrower ; “don’t you see that I am going out with it?” “ Well, 
yes,” replied the lender, astonished at such outrageous impudence, 
“yes, but—but—but what am I todo?” “Do?” replied the other, 
as he threw up the top and walked off, “ Do as I did—borrow one.” 





“So,” said Hook, addressing a gatekeeper, who was hoarse, “ you 
haven’t recovered your voice yet?” “No, sir,” was the answer, “ I’ve 
caught a fresh cold.” “ But why did you catch a fresh one?” asked 
Hook. “Why didn’t you have it cured?” 





MADAME ALEXANDRINE Bris passed her examination as Bachelor of 
Science at the Faculty of Sciences of Paris a few days ago. Ah! if 
all ladies who usurp the Rights of Man would only remain “bacheior,” 
we would not grudge them their dignity! It is only when she marries 
that the Rights of Woman become wrong! 





“ELEcTRICITY,” said the scientific D, “travels faster than light.” 
- - ae ae - 8 
“Ves,” said the reflective B, “It is easier to shock than to instruct.” 





One of Robert Hall’s congregation took him to task for not preach- 
ing more frequently on predestination. Hall replied: “I perceive you 
are predestinated to be an ass ; and what is more, I see that you are 
determined to make your calling and election sure.” 





Peopte talk a great deal at the end of the year about making both 
ends meet. Why not make one of them drink? 

THOUGHT BY AN Optimist.—The good people there are in the world 
are wholly unknown to many of us. Do you doubt it? Then think 
of the perfect Strangers you have met with in your life. 

Pernaps the following is old, but I never saw it before, and if you 
wait until you are quite sure that you have got a new thing, you are 
not a person for table talk. It is an epitaph on a husband and wife, 
and a holy text is added. “ Zheir warfare is accomplished.” - 





ConviviaL Toast.—(/or a temperance féte.) Fill high: drink Z’eau. 























REVIEWS. 





The Crack Shot, or Young Rifleman’s Complete Guide: being a Treatise 
on the Use of the Rifle, with Rudimentary and Finishing Lessons, 
including a full description of the latest Improved Breech-loading 
Weapons. illustrated with numerous Engravings, Rules and Regu- 
lations for Target Practice, Directions for Hunting Game found in the 
United States, British Provinces, &¢., &¢c. By Edward C. Barber. 
New York: Townsend & Adams. 


Tuts book is a mere compilation from well known works on kindred 
subjects, and bears evidence upon its face that the author is deficient 
in the practical knowledge which experience alone can give, and with- 
out which he is incapable even of judging of the value of the opinions 
of others. This is the more to be regretted, as really good books on 
sporting subjects are much wanted, and many persons will be induced 
to purchase the present volume by its attractive appearance, who will 
be disappointed in the hope of getting anything new from its pages. 

The book opens with a sketch of the history of arms, from the time 
of the crossbow ; then follow the general principles of the laws of pro- 
jectiles, and then a history of the rifle, with accounts of the various 
stages by which it has advanced to its present state of perfection, with 
difierent theories which from time to time have been advanced and had 
their day and lost their interest. All this has been repeatedly told in 
quite as “readable ” a style as Mr. Barber’s, and is familiar to all who 
are interested in the subject, through the writings of Robins, Busk, 
Wilcox, Chapman, and Cleveland, from whom, indeed, the “Crack 
Shot” has been for the most part compiled. We do not know who Mr. 
Barber is, or where he lives, but he does not seem to be aware that, 
with the exception of the first named, the above volumes are familiar to 
almost all our people who are interested in the subject. We do not 
discover any evidence that he has himself ever seen “The Rifle and 
its Projectiles,” a very interesting volume, by Lieutenant Forsyth, which 
has not been republished in this country and is not generally known 
here, but is one of the most valuable contributions to this branch of 
literature. 

In the third chapter we come upon the following passage: “I have 
had and shall again have occasion to speak of the great shot and 
veteran sportsman — Seth Green, and it may be well in this con- 
nection to mention that at the last sportsmen’s convention at Leroy, 
N. Y., he proved himself the best shot in New York State. He fired 
with a rifle made by Wm. Billinghurst of Rochester, who, besides being 
a thorough sportsman and good shot, is one of the best, if not the very 
dest riflemaker in the United States. The rifle that Green shot with 
was a regular American target rifle,— barrel thirty-one inches long, ex- 
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clusive of the patent muzzle, and weighing twenty pounds ; calibre — 
sixty, and carrying twenty-eight conical balls to the pound. The charge 
of powder was three and a quarter inches in the barrel.” This is all 
that Mr. Barber tells us of the circumstances of the match, and it is 
reasonable, or at least charitable, to suppose that he was ignorant of 
some very interesting facts connected with it, which he might and ought 
to have known ; and as they have a bearing upon a point of vital im- 
portance, to all who have any interest in the subject, we will give its 
history in full. The distance to be shot was three hundred yards, 
Each competitor was to be allowed five trial shots for adjusting his 
sights, and then to shoot ten shots. The prize to be given to the short- 
est string — that is, the aggregate measurement of the ten shots, meas- 
uring from the centre of the target to the centre of each bullet hole. 
No discrimination was made as to the kind of rifle or manner of hold- 
ing it. A number of competitors had entered their names, but finding 
they would have to contend against two target rifles —one made in 
Utica, and the other in Rochester,— (weighing ¢hirty pounds, instead 
of twenty, as Mr. Barber has it)— and shooting from solid rests, on 
which the guns are firmly fixed and brought into position by screws, 
they all withdrew from the contest, except Mr. L. J. Peck, of Albion, 
who had a light Maynard sporting rifle, with which he determined to 
do battle, even at such fearful odds,— as he says —“ to show the judges 
and officers how unjust under their rules the contest would be, and to 
show what a breech-loader:could do.” Mr. Peck fired from the shoul- 
der, sitting upon the ground and resting the muzzle of his gun upon a 
fence rail, and deat both the target guns in the hands of their owners. Mr. 
Seth Green then took the Rochester gun, which practically had the ad- 
vantage of 15 trial shots, (as the sights had been adjusted by the owner 
during the first eight shots of the first string) and the loading, clean- 
ing, &c., being done for him by the owner, he succeeded in beating 
Peck’s string by the trifling average of 1 inch on each of the ten shots 
at 300 yards. 

Now it is a matter of trifling consequence to the public whether Mr. 
Green or Mr. Peck is the best shot, but the fact that a light breech- 
loading sporting rifle could compete at all with such artillery as the 
heavy “American target rifle,” fired from a fixed rest, is one of vital 
importance to all who have an interest in the subject, and especially to 
the “ young rifleman”’ whom Mr. Barber professes to instruct. This 
is one of the tests which have substantial value, and compared to 
which all the testimonials of preference from all the Generals in the 
country are worthless. Yet Mr. Barber does not seem in the least to 
appreciate its importance. He quotes Cleveland’s description of the 
Maynard rifle in full, but evidently has little or no personal knowledge 
of it,—has never seen it in its latest improved form, and intimates that 
it is “ losing its position” in the estimation of sportsmen, whereas we 
happen to know, that the demand for it among such sportsmen as will 
only be satisfied with a first class weapon is daily increasing, though 
the fact that until recently it has been held at a much higher price 
than other breech-loaders, while the cheaper weapons afforded a larger 
profit to the dealer, affords a sufficient explanation of its being less 
generally known. The trial we have cited is but a sample of numer- 
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ous instances within our own knowledge, in which the Maynard has 
proved itself the equal—to say the least—of the best target rifles, 
while every practical man who has tested the numerous breech-loaders 
which have been offered of late years, as sporting weapons, knows that 
there is no other one of them which would stand the ghost of a chance 
of success in such a contest. Now it is the duty of the author of such 
a book as this, on the one hand to avoid mere puffing testimonials 
containing general assertions of excellence, and on the other to seize 
upon and bring forward every attainable report of a trial which gives 
evidence of what a gun can do. 

We will conclude our remarks upon the Maynard rifle by offering one 
or two items of information to Mr. Barber, which may be of value to 
him in the preparation of a second edition of his “ Complete Guide to 
the Young Rifleman.” 

First, in a recent match, the Maynard rifle contended against four 
target rifles made by one of the most celebrated manufacturers in the 
country,— one of them having a telescope sight. The distance shot 
was eighty rods—(440 yds. or } of a mile.) Each man fired 18 
shots. Twenty-four shots in all hit the target, of which /welve, including 
the five nearest the centre, were shot by the Maynard, which, therefore, 
made as many hits as all the others put together. 

Second, the Maynard rifle has done better shooting at 30 rods, (165 
yards,) during the past year, than was ever before done by any rifle of 
which we have any record. 

Third, several men can be produced — any one of whom is ready to 
shoot the Maynard on equal terms against any other gun whatever,— 
muzzle or breech loading. 

After discovering such ignorance with regard to a rifle which really 
has no competitor as a sporting weapon, and with such evidence that 
he had made no effort to procure the information in regard to it which 
might easily have been obtained, it is enough to say of the extravagant 
praise he elsewhere bestows upon utterly inferior weapons, that the 
most charitable construction to be put upon it, is that he has been im- 
posed upon by those who hoped to profit by his ignorance. 

Our space does not allow us to extend our notice of the book,— of 
the reliability of whose statements and opinions the instance we have 
cited is a fair sample. 

We lay it aside with the feeling that we have been cheated by a piece 
of catch-penny trumpery,—of no value to one who knows anything of 
the subject, and liable to do more harm than good to one who does not ; 
and unfortunately the latter is the largest class, since the attractive ap- 
pearance and title of the book will lead many to buy it for themselves 
and more for their boys.—Boston Courier. e 





Modern Women and What is Said of Them. A Reprint of a Series of 
Articles in the Saturday Review. With an Introduction by Mrs. 
Lucia Gilbert Calhoun. . New York: J. S. Redfield. 


Tuts is a collection of essays from the Saturday Review. Most of 
them are already familiar to the American reading public from having 
been reprinted in our magazines and newspapers. Taken thus singly 
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they were very amusing ; taken collectively, they affect one, as do comic 
books, as too much of a good thing. It is a too-varied performance 
upon a single string, and that by no means an elevated one. “ Noth- 
ing if not critical,” describes both author and essay. 

The articles are a succession of newspaper hits which undoubtedly 
reach their mark. They are full of the cheap ephemeral wit of periodic 
literature. If smartness were greatness, who so successful as their 
author. If, instead of being to “ buy the truth and sell it not,” the end 
of life were the saying of a series of bright sentences, each one of 
which seems to contain the facts in a nutshell — whereas it merely 
holds the writer’s narrow, meagre view of the case — this homily upon 
the weakness of women would be a most worthy achievement. The 
author takes the subject as a lapidary takes a stone, cutting it into innu- 
merable facets. We have woman considered as a bore, as a cheat, as 
a tyrant, as a humbug, as a beauty, as a beast, in fact as every descrip- 
tion of nuisance, all in the space of three or four hundred loosely printed 
pages, with Q. E. D. written at the end. 

Very fine and very funny. But there is one thing which strikes us 
as even funnier—and that is the author’s total unconsciousness that he 
and his essays are a perfect exemplification of that very spirit of the 
age, whose exhibition he is so industriously combating in women. The 
same shallowness, straining after effect, emphasis upon trivialities, keen 
perception of externals and their influence upon others, which he holds 
that the women of this generation display in dress and manner, he 
shows quite as evidently in words, sentiment and style. If the “ girl of 
the period” be a fact, the “writer of the period” is an equally evident 
one — the product of the same age, the same influences. To our mind 
its seems a case of the very homely old adage concerning the pot call- 
ing the kettle black. It is so easy for acute gentlemen and ladies to 
see everything in heaven and earth, except themselves as others see 
them ; and in this case the writer strikes us as a sadder, severer sarcasm 
upon life in the Nineteenth century than the subject he satirizes. 

We search in vain for one touch of that tender depth, that infinite 
pity and sorrow, which underlie and break through the denunciations 
of every great satirist, poet and prophet. To this author nothing is too 
delicate, too grand, or too sacred to be contained in a neat sentence— 
to him there are no thoughts which lie too deep for tears or words. 
His gold can all be beaten out into pretty filigree, or at least stamped 
into current coin of the realm. His hard, cold, critical eyes are those 
of his day and generation — eyes which may laugh, but seldom smile, 
and perhaps never weep. 

We have spoken of this writer or collection of writers in the mascu- 
line gender, but we have strong doubts on the subject. Mrs. Browning 
addresses Madame George Sand as 


“ Thou large-brained woman or large-hearted man!” 
We would be inclined to speak to the present author as 
“Thou small-hearted woman or small-brained man ! ” 


There is a feline element in the book which is throughly feminine, 
and which we should be sorry to accept in the name of the noble sex. 
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Women and cats will scratch, and, it “being their nature too,” should 
not be held strictly accountable for it ; but we find it hard to believe 
that men would reduce scratching to a systematized profitable business. 
Each of these articles reads to us like a section from the “ man’s talk” 
of some third-rate woman’s novel. We would wager heavily that either 
Miss Braddon or Miss Annie Thomas could produce any of them in a 
given time for a given remuneration. Miss Braddon and Miss Thomas 
and their like are known evils, and we prefer to credit them with this 
book, rather than fly to ills we know not of, by believing that there are 
men ambitious of producing such work as the present. 

The style of even the best of these papers strikes us as a marked 
declension from that of the Saturday Review in its palmy days, when 
it held its place alone in its department of English literature. It is a 
poor copy of those French writers who possess to such a wonderful 
degree the paw common. to the cat and the true social critic— velvet 
softness and terrible power of claw. We miss the apparent naiveté, 
the perfection of good humor and innocent amusement, which gives 
such exquisite edge to Gallic sarcasm. The Frenchman kills, but 
caresses with such sweetness that you die delightfully ; the Englishman 
mangles his victim, yet fails to reach the vital point. To strive to 
imitate a Parisian feui//eton is to attempt the impossible. 

On the other hand, this book certainly has the merit of being very 
entertaining reading, if taken in sufficiently small doses. It goes to 
prove that everything has its use; to be read in railroad cars, or 
laid upon one’s library table to be taken up at idle moments, it is emi- 
nently suitable.—Badtimore Leader. 


The Poems of Fohn Godfrey Saxe. Complete in one volume. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 


I BELIEVE that Saxe has cured more disordered and dyspeptic stom- 
achs than has Dr. Carnochan, and because you laugh when you read 
him is the very reason why the Doctors will starve to leanness. There 
are few, very few philosophers who can amuse, yet at the same time in- 
struct ; and although Saxe is not a deep thinker, he is none the less to 
be styled a popular poet. That which Whittier loses in intensity of 
feeling, Saxe makes up in his loftiness of thought. A sort of loftiness 
that without any apparent descent, or compromise with dignity, will 
leave in a flat fit of laughter ; witness the following: In a two paged 
stanzaic on Zoujours les Femmes, he recounts the old saying of the 
Persian king, that every evil in human life came from the sex that men 
adore: in short, that a female is always in every “case” where there 
is a wrong. He closes his poem with this laughter-provoking stanza: 


“Discoursing thus we came upon 

A grim Egyptian mummy — dead 

Some centuries since. ‘’Tis Pharoah’s son— 
Perhaps,— who knows ?’ the lady said. 

No! on the black sarcophagus, 
A female name I stooped to trace ; 

Toujours les femmes —’tis ever thus — 
There was a woman in the case.” 
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But from the “grave to the gay” is not the chief beauty of Mr. Saxe, 
rather is it from the gay to the gay, with strong fillets of genuine piety 
intermingling, holding the entire bracelet of jewels together as a dimity 
cord would hold a casket of pearls. Witness the morceau fresh and 
pleasing: 


THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW. 


Good bye, old year! I can but say, 
Sadly I see thee passing away. 

Passing away with the hopes and fears, 
The bliss and pain, the smiles and tears, 
That come to us all, in all the years. 


Good bye, old year ! little indeed 

Thy friendly voice we were wont to heed, 
Telling us, warning us every day, 
Transient mortals! work and pray, 

You, “eke me, are passing away ! 


Good bye. old year! Whatever may be 

The sins and stains thou hast chanced to see, 
Consider, O year, to purge the same, 

And wash away the sin and shame, 

Whilst thou wert passing, Christmas came. 


Good bye, old year! With words of grace, 
Leave us to him who takes thy place ; 

And say old year unto the new, 

“ Kindly, carefully carry them through 

For much, | ween, they have yet to do!” 


Among all the gems written by all poets on the dying year, the above 
is one of the most choice and tender. A sort of pleading for humani- 
ty in which the year expiring pleads for the man expiring, pleads to 
the coming “new born,” that it will bear up the wayward and the 
erring. There is quite as much truth as poetry in this pretty jingle: 


WHEN I MEAN TO MARRY. 


When do I mean to marry? Well, 
’Tis idle to dispute with fate ; 

But if you choose to hear me tell, 
Pray listen while I fix the date. 


When daughters haste with eager feet 
A mother’s daily toil to share; 

Can make the puddings which they eat, 
And mend the stockings which they wear. 


When maidens look upon a man 

As in himself, what they would marry, 
And not as army soldiers scan 

A sutler or a commissary. 


When gentle ladies, who have got 
The offer of a lover’s hand, 

Consent to share his earthly lot. 
And do not mean his /ot of land. 
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When young mechanics are allowed 
To find and wed the farmer’s girls, 

Who don’t expect to be pe sg 
With rubies, diamonds and pearls. 


When wives, in short, shall freely give 

Their hearts and hands to aid their spouses, 
And live as they were wont to live 

Within their sires’ one-story houses. 


Then, madam, if I’m not too old— 
Rejoiced to quit this lonely life— 

T’ll brush my beaver, cease to scold, 
And look about me for a wife. 


Female extravagance has, in the long run, ruined many a young 
lady’s prospects for marriage, when she herself was not guilty of that 
extravagance. Men speak of a class in general when they very often 
wish to be limited in their meaning to individual cases ; but whether 
this be true or untrue, there is great force in the foregoing, which all 
ladies would do well to study and remember. The philosophy there 
taught is the spinal column of man’s state of singu/dar-ity. 

There is a delightful sprig of sauciness in almost every line written 
by John Godfrey Saxe. It is like, and yet not like, the cup of Circe. 
It is sweet, but its sweetness is not deadly. For dove-tailing an hour 
of pleasure into a day of hard mental labor, or physical toil, take up 
this book, open it anywhere, on page 144 if you will, and glance at the 


TALE OF A DOG, 


“Beware of dogs,” the great Apostle writes. 
A rather brief and sharp philippic sent 
To the Philippians. The paragraph invites 

Some little question, as to its intent, 
Among the best expositors ; but then, 
I find, they all agree that “dogs ” meant men. 


And as of dogs, ’twere wrong to dogmatize 
Without discrimination or degree ; 

For one may see with half a pair of eyes 
That they have characters as well as we. 

I hate the rascal who can walk the street, 

Caning all canines he may chance to meet, 


I had a dog that was not all a dog, 

For in his nature there was something human ; 
Wisely he looked as any pedagogue ; 

Loved funerals and weddings as a woman, | 
With this still human weakness, I confess, 
Of always judging people by their dress. 


He hated beggars, it was very clear, 
And oft was seen to drive them from the door ; 
But that was education—for a year, 
Ere his puppyhood was fairly o’er, 
He lived with a Philanthropist, and caught 
His practices ; the precepts he forgot ! 
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“ Throw physic to the me ng the poet cries ; 
A downright insult to the canine race ; 
There’s not a puppy but is far too wise 
To put a pill or powder in his face. 
Perhaps the poet only meant to say, 
That physic, thrown to dogs, is thrown away. 


Finished as are his satires and travesties, the sonnets form the most 
pleasing and chaste of all that Mr. Saxe has ever written. Editorial 
pens have shed many ink tears as they have appended to the published 
memorial of some dear little one the happy, comforting thoughts 
breathing through the morceau on 


BEREAVEMENT. 


“ Nay, weep not, dearest, though the child be dead. 
He lives again in heaven’s unclouded life, . 
With other angels that have early fled 
From these dark scenes of sorrow, sin, and strife. 


Nay, weep not, dearest, though thy yearning love 
Would fondly keep for earth its fairest flow’rs, 
And e’en deny to brighter realms above 
The few that deck this dreary world of ours. 


Though much it seems a wonder and a woe, 
That one so loved should be so early lost, 
And hallowed tears may unforbidden tlow 
To mourn the blossom that we cherished most. 
Yet all is well ; God’s good design I see, 
That where our treasure is our hearts must be.” 


In epigrammatic writing, Mr. Saxe has no living equal. During the 
late war, though not inclined to the Southern side, he evidently was a 
strong sympathizer. He does not show this presumption in any of 
his published writings, but, at the North, it was generally understood 
that Mr. Saxe wa’ strongly opposed to coercion as embodied in the 
doctrines of the dominant party. 

His antitheses are so extremely antithetical, his comparisons so 
naturally remote, and yet so provokingly near. Observe the one on 


A COMMON ALTERNATIVE, 


“ Say, what’s to be done with this window, dear Jack? 
The cold rushes through it at every crack.” 
Quoth John: “ I know little of carpenter craft ; 
But I think, my dear wife, you will have to go through 
The very same process that other folks do, 
That is, you must /is¢ or submit to the draught.” 


I will close this rambling sketch with an epigram written during the 
gubernatorial canvass in the year 1859, when Mr. Saxe was the Demo- 
cratic candidate in the State of Vermont. Of course he writes it of 
himself : 


“ When John was contending (though sure to be beat) 
In the annual race for the Governor’s seat, 
And a crusty old fellow remarked to his face, 
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He was clearly too young for so —_ a place. 
“ Perhaps so,” said John, “ but consider a minute, 
The objection will cease by the time I am in it.” 
—Richmond Christian Advocate. 


A Psyche of To-day. By Mrs. C. Jenkin, author of “Who Breaks 
Pays.” New York: Leypoldt & Holt. Pp. 280. 1868. 


This tale represents to us certain aspects of Parisian life, which are 
interesting, not as always exciting pleasurable emotions, but as being 
evidently drawn from life. The story is tol@_in a pleasing, unaffected 
manner, and the main incidents are only too ptobable.—Catholic World. 
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ANATOMICAL STATUARY.— The, guide showed us a coffee-colored 
piece of sculpture, which he said was considered to have come from 
the hand of Phidias, since it was not possible that any other man, of 
any epoch, could have copied nature with such faultless accuracy. The 
figure was that of a man without a skin ; with every vein, artery, mus- 
cle ; every fibre, and tendon, and tissue of the human frame, represented 
in minute detail. It looked natural, because, somehow, it looked as 
if it were in pain. A skinned man would be likely to look that way 
unless his attention were occupied with some other matter. It was a 
hideous thing, and yet there was a fascination about it somewhere. Iam 
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very sorry I saw it, because I shall always see it now. I shall dream of 
it, sometimes. I shall dream that it is resting its corded arms on the 
bed’s head, and looking down on me with its dead eyes ; I shall dream 
that it is stretched between the sheets with me, with its exposed muscles 
and its stringy, cold legs. 

It is hard to forget repulsive things. I remember yet how I ran off 
from school once, when I was a boy, and then pretty late at night, 
concluded to climb into the window of my father’s office and sleep on 
a lounge, because I had a delicacy about going home and getting 
thrashed. As I lay on the lounge and my eyes grew accustomed to 
the darkness, I fancied I could see a long, dusky, shapeless thing 
stretched upon the floor! A cold shiver went through me. I turned 
my face to the wall. That did not answer. I was afraid that thing 
would creep over and seize me in the dark. I turned back and stared 
at it for minutes and minutes—they seemed hours, It appeared to 
me that the lagging moonlight never, never would get to it. I turned 
to the wall and counted twenty, to pass the feverish time away. I 
looked — the pale square was nearer. I turned again and counted fifty 
—it was almost touching it. With desperate will I turned again and 
counted one hundred, and faced about all in a tremble. A white hu- 
man hand lay in the moonlight! Such an awful sinking at the heart 
—such a sudden gasp for breath! I felt —I cannot tell what I felt. 
When I recovered strength enough, I faced the wall again. But no boy 
could have remained so with that mysterious hand behind him. I 
counted again, and looked —the most of a naked arm was exposed. 
I put my hands over my eyes and counted till I could stand it no longer, 
and then — the pallid face of a man was there, with the corners of the 
mouth drawn down, and the eyes fixed and glassy in death! I raised 
to a sitting posture and glowered on that corpse till the light crept down 
the bare breast —line by line — inch by inch — past the nipple, and 
then it disclosed a ghastly stab ! 

I went away from there. I do not say that I went away in any sort 
of a hurry, but I simply went — that is sufficient. I went out at the 
window, and I carried the sash along with me. I did not need the 
sash, but it was handier to take it than it was to leave it, and so I took it. 
I was not scared, but I was considerably agitated. 

When I reached home they whipped me, but I enjoyed it. Itseemed 
perfectly delightful. The man had been stabbed near the office that 
afternoon, and they carried him in there to doctor him, but he only 
livedan hour. Ihave slept in the same room with him often since then 
in my dreams.— Zhe Overland Monthly. 





AN EPIrTaPu. * 


He whom Heaven did call away 
Out of this Hermitage of clay, 
Has left some reliques in this Urne 
As a pledge of his returne. 





*Discovered in manuscript by Mr. Henry Morley, of University College, London, in the British Mu- 
seum, and by him, and many other eminent critics, attributed to Milton. The spelling and mutilations 
are copied from the original.—Eps. Zciectic. 
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Meane while y* Muses doe deplore 
The losse of this their paramour 

W* whom he sported ere y* day 
Budded forth its tender ray. 

And now Apollo leaues his laies 

And puts on cypres for his bayes. 

The sacred sisters tune their quills 
Onely to y® blubbering rills, 

And whilst his doome they thinke upon 
Make their owne teares their Helicon ’ 
Leaving y*® two-topt mount divine 

To turne votaries to his shrine. 

Think not (reader) me less blest 
Sleeping in this narrow cist 

Than if my ashes did lie hid 

Under some stately pyramid. 

If a rich tombe makes happy y® 

That Bee was happier far y® men 
Who busie in y* thymie wood 

Was fettered by y® golden flood ~ 

W° fro y Amber-weeping Tree 
Distilleth downe so plenteously ; 

For so this little wanton Elfe 

Most gloriously enshrined itselfe. 

A tombe whose beauty might compare 
With Cleopatra’s sepulcher. 

In this little bed my dust 
Incurtain’d round I here entrust, 
Whilst my more pure and nobler part 
Lyes entom’d in every heart. 

Then pass on gently ye yt mourne, 
Touch not this mine hollowed Urne. 
These Ashes w** doe here remaine 
A vitall tincture still retaine 
A seminall forme within ye deeps 
Of this little chaos sleeps ; 

The thred of my life untwisted is 
Into its first existencies ; 

Infant Nature cradled here 

In its principles appeare. 

This plant th[us] calcin’d into dust 
In its Ashes rest it must. 

Until sweet Psyche shall Inspire 

A softning and p[ro]lifick fire 

And in her fost’ring armes enfold 
This Heavy and this earthly mould : 
Then, as I am Ile be no more 

But bloome and blossome b... 
When this cold numnes shall retreate 
By a more y2 Chymick heat. 




















































J. M., Over 1647. 





TuE correspondent of the Pai Mail in Paris is responsible for the 
following anecdote: — Among the excuses put forward lately by the 
Imperialist writers for the massacres of December, during the coup 
@’état, one is that “it was all a mistake.” General St. Arnaud had a 
very bad cold at the time, and when the aide-de-camp dashed up to 
him for instructions, “the Boulevards were up ;” St. Arnaud, who 
could not speak for coughing, exclaimed, “Ma sacrée toux!” which 
the aide-de-camp interpreted, “ Massacrez tous.” Hence the blood 
which stains the Imperial purple. This is rather too much. We knew 
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that the sycophants of the present dynasty always made light of those 
terrible massacres, but we did not know that there were men brutes 
enough to make a vulgar jest on them.—Zhe Zomahawk. 


Herz is a touching love-story, with a situation in it for which I can 
vouch as never having appeared in print. At the mature age of four- 
teen, I had become a being of dark imaginings, on whom the freshness 
of the heart had long ceased to fall like dew, in consequence of my 
entertaining a fruitless passion for a charming cousin of mine, who was 
only seven years and a half older than myself. One fine September 
morning, when I was about to return to school, I came to the fatal de- 
termination of declaring my passion ; and, with that view, ran her to 
earth in a summer-house, which overlooked the lake in her father’s 
grounds. I rushed in, and fell on my knees before her (I remember, 
to this day, how the fur cones with which the place was paved hurt 
them), and blurted out my love in an incoherent speech, which may 
have lasted three minutes, or three quarters of an hour, as far as I am 
able to state at this distant period. I love to think of her now, with a 
moderate amount of gratitude, because she did not laugh ; but, helping 
me up, and kissing me on the forehead, she said: “ Poor dear boy, and 
so you are going back to Winchester, are you? Mind you are good at 
your lessons ; don’t get flogged, which would grieve me very much ; 
and here’s half a sovereign for you, and — and I think you had better 
not keep the carriage waiting.” To this day I cannot help thinking 
that it must have been excess of emotion which caused me to run 
away as hard as ever I could, with the coin safely stowed away in my 
waistcoat pocket.— Once a Week. 


To THE New York £clectic—Are “The Hugenots” lately come 
through a spell of severe illness? they have a valetudinarian air. Per- 
haps they belong to another family than that of the original lovers, for 
we notice you derive them from French extraction, and spell the name 
differently.— Baltimore Eclectic. 


Witson, the celebrated vocalist, was upset one day in his carriage 
near Edinburgh. A Scotch paper, after recording the accident said : 
“We are happy to state that he was able to appear the following even- 
ing in three pieces.” 
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THE air is alive with the din of contending hosts. The doughty 
warriors of the Press are launching their sesquipedalian thunderbolts 
in a way to astound the admiring universe. The Rowdy Journals, indefin- 
itely multiplied since the days of Chuzzlewit to meet the requirements - 
of an enlarged and more free and enlightened constituency, are profuse 
with patriotism of the most sanguinary and exalted type. The sound 
of the battle has penetrated even to our retired sanctum, and the 
slumbéring spirit within us has taken fire at the blast of the trumpets. 

In all sobriety, it would be vain for us to attempt to conceal our intense 
interest in the great issues of the day. We are on the eve of a general 
election which may mark a crisis in the country’s"history, second in im- 
portance to none that have preceded it. In an emergency so moment- 
ous, passion unrestrained rules the hour. The people, wheedled, bullied, 
mystified by the demagogues, could not, if they would, pronounce in- 
telligently and dispassionately upon the questions that are before them. 
And the educated and reflecting classes, disgusted with the Philistinism 
which reigns through every walk of public life, resulting from the de- 
gradation of the suffrage, seem utterly to despair of any reform, and 
to stand more and more aloof from the unclean thing of politics. Such 
a withdrawal is not indeed to be wondered at, but is none the less to 
be deplored and animadverted. The men of intelligence and purity 
owe it to their race, if not to their country, even in the unhappy pass to 
which we have come, which seems to exclude all hope that the final ca- 
tastrophe may yet be averted, to take a lively interest in all that is trans- 
piring, and to lend the whole weight of their influence to avert the dis- 
asters that seem to impend. At this moment, there exists scattered 
throughout the land an amount of political sense and integrity, which, 
if organized and cooperating, could yet assume the direction of affairs, 
and remand to their original place the ignorance and corruption which 
now preside over our destinies. Is there no expedient to secure such 
a happy consummation? Can the united sagacity of the country sug- 
gest no remedy in a crisis so perilous? 


It is a somewhat curious and apparently paradoxical fact that, while 





landscape painting has acquired in our time a popularity and importance 
that it has never before possessed, what we may call dandscape poetry 
has fallen into comparative disrepute. Bits of landscape in a passion- 
ate idyll by Tennyson, or in a vigorous novel by George Eliot, will re- 
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ceive a passing meed of praise from reviewers ; but among the thou- 
sands that crowded to see Church’s magnificent picture, how many could 
be induced to read through Thomson’s Seasons ? 

One obvious objection to pure descriptive poetry is the lack of hu- 
man interest, of the interweaving of human joys or griefs. As the 
landscape painter must poise a hunter on the crag, or nestle a cottage 
in the dell, to make us feel the terrors of the precipice or repose of the 
valley, so the descriptive poet will fail to grasp our feelings, unless his 
scenery be the background to some action in the great drama of hu- 
man life. 

But there is a form of descriptive poetry that pleases without weary- 
ing—a form resembling the “studies ” in the landscape painter’s port- 
folio, or what we may call poetic vignettes. Such vignettes are the 
graceful little poems which we have offered to our readers under the 
title of the Apocalypse of the Seasons ; and it is because we think that 
they contain real beauties of thought conveyed with much grace of 
expression, that we have thought it not amiss to call attention to them, 
especially as the writer is, we believe, as yet but little known in the 
world of letters. 

The Spring Morning has the breezy and dewy freshness of the hour 
it describes ; in the Swmmer Noon, the calm and languor of meridian 
heat are depicted in verses that give the very hush and quiet of the 
hour, redeemed from languidness by the introduction of the “ Reaper,” 
in which—prosaic machine as we have always considered it—the writer 
has found real poetry, and beautiful poetry at that. The Autumn 
Evening has a passsge—that commencing 


‘From vocal streams whose liquid choruses—” 


of quite remarkable melody and tenderness of cadence, and the per- 
sonification of Evening in the same piece, is, to our mind at least, 
singularly beautiful, if not altogether novel, and expressed in lines of 
great sweetness and delicacy. 

But it is not our intention to write a critique of these poems, but 
merely, as we said before, to call the attention of our readers to what 
we think a production of no common merit. We trust to see other 
poems by the same writer, and on subjects which will show to greater 
advantage his graceful imagination, expressive control of language, and 
great skill of versification. 





Can it be that any of our readers are yet unacquainted with Zhe 


Southern Review, a quarterly published in this city? If so, they will 
thank us for bringing to their knowledge a soukce of enjoyment and 
instruction which once tasted, will, we feel sure, never be relinquished. 
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We have read it with undiminished pleasure and satisfaction for the 
two years of its publication ; and having had the opportunity of com- 
paring it with the most important of its contemporaries at home and 
abroad, it is our opinion that it is unsurpassed, if it is not unequalled 
by any. It may be that our sympathies somewhat prejudice us in its 
favor ; but we feel assured, impartial critics, if they can be found, would 
be hardly less complimentary. 

Its political articles, though betraying an acrimony which unhappily 
finds abundant palliation in the present ungenerous humiliation of the 
South by her conquerors, evince a faithfulness of research, a compre- 
hensiveness of grasp, a maturity of judgment, and a severity of intel- 
lectual discipline, which utterly shames the mass of falsehood, ignorance 
and noisy conceit, which is voided upon the eens under the name 
of history and political philosophy. 

Its literary papers are in a vein more agreeable to us than any we 
meet with in contemporary periodical literature. They are not disfig- 
ured by the intrusion, in season and out of season, of those grand 
“moral ideas,” and philosophical and religious crotchets, of which our 
Eastern neighbors enjoy the natural monopoly, but in the bestowal of 
which, we must do them the justice to say they are generous to a fault. 
Nor are they of that tart, unripe flavor, which induces a mental dyspep- 
sia, but of exquisite mellowness, and overflowing with wholesome 
geniality and excelling in grace and elegance. The wide diffusion of 
such literature would do much for the purification and elevation of the 
public taste. The South owes it to herself to rally to the support and 
encouragement of this work, which is a noble pioneer in the cause of 
Southern literature. The pen is mightier than the sword, and we pre- 
dict there will arise in the South a school of writers who shall abun- 
dantly vindicate the history and honor of their country to posterity, if 
they do not succeed in reversing the harsh and unjust judgment that 
has been passed upon them by the present generation. 


In our notice last month of the supposed Miltonic discovery, 
through an inadvertency, we wrote John for Henry Morley, thus con- 
founding two eminent names. We were also careless enough to omit 
in transcribing, the first ten lines or so of the Epitaph. As much of 
the controversy hinged on expressions in the part omitted, and as 
some of our readers may desire to preserve the poem as a literary curi- 
osity, we have reprinted it entire, in another place. We may add that 
the controversy, for the present, has apparently closed ; the weight of 
the evidence so far, leaning, we think, to the supposition that Milton 
was the author. 


—— Baltimore to San Francisco greeting! Zhe Mew Eclectic extends 
a cordial grasp to Zhe Overland Monthly, just arrived, fresh and vigor- 
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ous from its trans-continental journey, with the smell of mountain 
pines and virgin valleys yet lingering on its garments. As we drink in 
the cheery, breezy sunshine of its pages, we have an unpleasant sensa- 
tion that our Eastern civilization is stale and insipid by contrast. For 
the love of our readers, we are tempted to borrow freely of the wealthy 
stores of our new acquaintance, but the letter of the publishers is so 
liberal, that we are jealous of abusing the privilege they have granted 
us. One word with you, frank young giant “come out of the West.” 
With the ardor and generosity of youth upon you, forbear to thrust out 
the tongue at the fallen South. Consent to surrender the palm of ma- 
lignity to others, in whom age and civilization have warped or effaced 
all magnanimous impulses. We have detected just a soupeon of political 
venom. For the honor of manhood, and the credit of your Golden 
State, stifle it in the bud. 


—lIt is always painful to see genius prostituting itself for lucre, or 
any other cause more or less unworthy. A case in point is that of Mr. 
Thomas Nast, the artist, with whose political cartoons the public are 
familiar through the pages of Harper's Weekly. Mr. Nast’s most hasty 
and random sketches evince a power which we truly regret to see asso- 
ciated with so much malignity, and we fear we must add so much inten- 
tional carelessness for the truth. If he could only escape from the 


slough of partisan politics, and struggle into a higher atmosphere where 
he could enjoy commerce with what is pure and noble, Mr. Nast might 
yet do something for the advancement and permanent enrichment of 
American Art. He would at least escape the odium of contributing to 
debauch the taste and morals of the populace, and nurturing all their 
baser passions, which are not at present in need of any artificial stimulus. 

But if he is capable of nothing better, and feels that he has a divine 
call to lampoon with his pencil what he considers the sins of the 
South, will he allow us to commend to his imitation Mr. Matthew Mor- 
gan, of the London Zomahawk, who knows how to be strong, without 
being low or coarse, and to be stanch in expressing his honest convic- 
tions, without detracting from an enemy, or violating the truth of history? 


——tThe London Sfectator holds about the same literary rank and po- 
litical position in England as the New York JVation in this country. It 
represents the most respectable and intelligent wing of the Radical 
party, and in dignity, learning and honesty has few or no equals, cer- 
tainly no superior among the brilliant galaxy of weeklies that emanate 
from London. But, as is often the case with noble natures, its strong 
and generous sympathies are apt at times to blind its judgment and 
stimulate its credulity, so that it credits statements which a more unim- 
passioned mind would certainly reject. What is an unusual thing with 
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English journals, it takes a lively and apparently a sincere interest in 
American politics ; but biased by its sympathies, it bases all its opin- 
ions upon statements from Northern sources. Such partiality is inex. 
cusable in a paper of the Sfectator’s sagacity. Until it can afford to 
support an impartial correspondent, who shall make it his duty to visit 
the South, and mingle familiarly and constantly with its people, we put 
it to the Sfectator’s sense of justice, to mention no more generous in- 
stinct, if it would not be more in taste for it to maintain a silence, or 
at least a cautious reserve, upon topics on which it is so imperfectly 
informed. 


We warmly endorse some recent remarks by a writer in Scoft’s 
Monthly Magazine, with reference to the duty of diligently cultivating 
our home literature ; but if the lady will pardon us, we beg to take ex- 
ception to one of her statements. She enumerates Zhe Land We 
Love, Scott's Monthly,and De Bow’s Review, as the only monthly Maga- 
zines published in the South. We know at least one more — Zhe Home 
Monthly, published at Nashville, quite equal to any of the above. Our 
own magazine, being an eclectic, may properly be excluded from a list 
of original Southern magazines ; but we desire to be considered as 
cordially codperating in the same cause with the others. The writer 
seems also to be ignorant of the existence of Zhe Southern Review, in- 
comparably the most important and talented of all our periodical pub- 
lications. We advise her to read it, if she wishes to be encouraged 
for our literary future. Another statement of the same writer seems 
_ to us rather extravagant. . Instituting a comparison between Northern 
and Southern periodicals, she expresses it as her opinion, that the 
magazines she names above can claim equality with any published in 
the North. Our sympathies will not carry us so far against our judg- 
ment. Though we not unfrequently find brilliant and able papers in 
our own magazines, we should say their general literary standard was 
decidedly inferior to that of the prominent Northern monthlies. Nor 
do we see that any good can come of allowing our partiality to blind 
us to the true state of the case. The first step in progress will be the 
recognition of our true position ; and we need not be discouraged if 
that is found to be quite low. Despise not the day of small things. 
We should find in our present inferiority an active stimulus to the great- 
est exertion in developing our literature, and making it truthfully re- 
flect the best qualities of Southern character. 


Since writing the above, Ze Home Monthly for October has come to 
hand, in which we find some further remarks on the duty of the South sup- 
porting her own periodicals. The same assertion is here made, that 
Southern periodicals are fully equal, if not superior to those of the North. 
Frankly, we do not think so. That is, judged by the 4terary standard, and 
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comparing only the best with the best. But the force of the writer’s argu- 
ment is not at all weakened by this fact, if itis a fact. The inferiority of 
our periodicals should only be an additional incentive to foster and 
help them. All that our publishers need is patronage. The want of 
this is the secret of their short-comings. If the South had the clan- 
nishness of New England, she would long ago have had a home litera- 
ture second, perhaps, to none in the world. We hope yet to see that 
day ; there are undeveloped and uncultivated elements of Southern 
character, which as yet the outside world knows nothing of. When 
there are added to these the proper ambition and self-respect, we shall 
not have to wait long for the dawn of a new literary era over our 
wasted, stricken land. 


——The tournament is an institution recently introduced into Mary- 
land, for which we are indebted, we suppose, to the great influx of 
Southerners, forced by stress of anarchy and revolution at home to 
take refuge with us. Having recently tried one, we pronounce the 
tournament decidedly “a good thing to have in the country,” as Spar- 
rowgrass would say. It indulges in a refined way the passion for rac- 
ing and horsemanship which is well-nigh universal. In the Epsom 
races and their feeble imitations in this country at Saratoga and Jer- 
ome Park, the “horsey ” element so predominates as to give a prevail- 
ing tone of unmistakable vulgarity. But here we have the redeeming 
features of human added to equine rivalry, and a strong flavoring of 
the tender passion and romantic association. Even as a mere spectacle 
we should give the preference to a well-appointed tourney over an ordi- 
nary horse-race. All the beauty and chivalry are attracted from far 
and near, and their most effective disposition and.expression secured 
by the spirit of competition: there is a closer grouping of the specta- 
tors, so that nothing is lost in distance ; and in point of picturesque- 
ness, a gaily caparisoned knight has quite the advantage over a close 
trimmed jockey put up for speed only. Altogether, so long as extra- 
vagance and betting and dissipation, the usual bane of all such amuse- 
ments, can be excluded, we know of no more manly and inspiriting 
pastime than tilting, and we fill to the toast, “Our fair women and 
brave men, peerless in beauty and valor.” 

If we might be allowed a suggestion in a matter in which we are not 
at all versed, we would recommend that a tough wooden or gutta-per- 
cha bar should be substituted for the iron pendant which holds the 
ring, and puts in imminent peril the precious pates of awkward knights. 
Also that the prize should be awarded to the best rider in, say six 
rounds, instead of the best in three, as now obtains. A more liberal 
allowance should be made for inevitable casualties. We are confirmed 
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in our belief that this would be a fairer test by noticing, on the one 
occasion when we were present, that the victors in the first rounds were 
unwilling to put their laurels to any further risk, though repeatedly 
challenged. 


Last month, seized with unbecoming vanity, and reminiscent of our 
Palais Royal experience, we essayed an original and elegant metaphor 
in French, and ventured to style our table of contents “Aenu du Mois,” 
or, as we shall now translate for our readers who are innocent of the 
parlez-vous, “ Bill of Fare for the Month.” We have suffered condign 
punishment for our pedantry ; for our country exchanges, in their most 
courteous and complimentary notices of us, have represented us as 
guilty of orthographical transgressions which would cause a sensitive 
Gaul to hurl himself incontinently from the Column of July, or his qui- 
etus make with fumes of charcoal or a bath in the Seine. Being only 
Anglo-Saxon, we have avoided such extremes, but nevertheless the 
imputation hurts us sorely. We are variously represented as having 
offered to our indulgent readers a “ Wenn du Nois,” a “Mene de Mois,” and 
other frightful things which it pains us to remember. We beseech our 
friends to think better of us. With this explanation, we will retain for 
the present the unassuming little phrase which has brought upon us all 
this woe, but we promise we will never again presume to air our French 
before the general public. 


While seated in the chair of orthography we may as well say, 
that this magazine, although intended to be brilliant and striking, is 
not called the Mew Eéectric, nor yet the Zézctical, since we have no dis- 
position to tickle the elect, to the exclusion of any others who might 
accept of our titillation. 


We will also mention to our correspondents and exchanges, that it 
will be sufficient in addressing or noticing us, to give the name of the 
magazine only ; but should they prefer to add the publishers’ names, if 
perfectly convenient, we would prefer they should adopt the spelling 
found on the title page, as from the force of association the owners 
have a foolish weakness for the form to which they have been accustomed 
from infancy. 











MENU DU MOIS. 


Pouitics are now in their prime. We have them served in several 
ways. Ina matter where there is so much diversity of taste, we do 
not expect to please all. We give the following bit of advice without 
extra charge. As a rule, the best political diet is that which is least 
palatable to you.——The future prosperity of the South, if she is to be 
allowed a future, will be founded upon a new labor system and her re- 
formed educational institutions. A new, and to us a seemingly sat- 
isfactory solution of the Southern Labor Problem, is offered in the 
article with that caption. It is worthy of general attention. Phin- 
eas drags along slowly. In this month’s instalment we are introduced 
to two new acquaintances, Madame Max Goesler and Lord Fawn, 
whose raison d’étre, in the present development of the plot, it is hard 
- to divine. “We have now-a-days,” you complain, “none of that de- 
licious classic pastoral poetry of Thomson and Goldsmith.” Read the 
Apocalypse of the Seasons, and recant. “There are a few more left of the 
same sort.” If you are sufficiently grateful and appreciative, we'll treat 
you again. American Reconstruction is, we suppose, from the pen of 
Mr. Anthony Trollope, who, unlike the majority of his countrymen who 
presume to dogmatize on Southern affairs, has recently had some few 
opportunities for personal observation upon the matter of which he 
writes. As arule, his compatriots are given to ignorance and contempt 
of the South overmuch. We should modify this remark, to include the 
Press writers alone ; for among the best classes of Englishmen we have 
met with abounding sympathy, if not with the most intelligent apprecia- 
tion. The Woman's Kingdom is a most extended one. Mrs. Craik 
has a way of her own, of seeing her heroes and heroines safely through 
the honeymoon and adown the vale of declining years, until their chil- 
dren’s children rise to call them blessed. But we do trust she will get 
Edna, Mrs. Vanderdecken, and the rest of them safely under the sod 
by December next, “with the tips of their noses and ends of their 
toes-es turned up to the roots of the daisies.” Don’t you? Only in 
fun, ladies, you know: don’t look so demure. We entertain the 
kindest feelings for Mrs. Stedman, and—no, not her sister, but sympathy 
for Julius, whose cruel treatment at her hands was certainly enough to 
turn him into Stone-——What is ever to become of Mexico? now 
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that Nap. has abandoned his imperial project, and won the odium of 
his subjects by his ambition, or rather by his want of success. Will 
Uncle Sam stretch over it his broad egis and utilize its silver mines 
for the reduction of our national blessing, or what? In the meantime, 
much useful information can be gathered from a Mexican Campaign 
Sketch. We regret to see such a manly, outspoken and talented jour- 
nal as the Sfectator, indulging a strain manifestly so unjust and ungen- 
erous, as in its article on the Country of the Lost Cause. No wonder a 
son of the South should retort with some asperity to an unprovoked 
attack, in which so much superciliousness is united with so much ignor- 
ance.—— The History of Tears breathes a sentiment too holy for trifling 
comment. Read it quietly and alone. It will open the feuntain of 
sensibility and flood the soul with tenderness. Election Wagers throws 
out valuable hints for that division of the sporting fraternity who take 
risks upon the vox fopuli, a something quite as uncertain as the fall of 
the dice, and of about the same value in the decision of great political 
questions. The Dignity of Labor is the new evangel that has been 
preached with great unction and assiduity of late years. A horny hand 
and an imposing pile are the best passports to celestial bliss. Both 
very good things in their way, but not without their disadvantages, as 
the Gospel of Grind will certify. The usual assortment of ors 














d’euvres and bonnes bouches. The best of appetite to you. And don’t 
forget the gargon. 














